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Indicates a Barren 


HERE is too much swearing trom 
whatever point ot view the practice 
may be regarded. Sometimes we hear it 
excused on the ground that it acts as a sate- 
ty-valve when men are under the pressure 
of strong feeling ; and trom the psycholog- 
ical standpoint there may be something in 
the contention. The fault that is to be 
found with this explanation is, however, 
that so many men swear constantly about 
the most trivial things. Almost everybody 
knows some man who fills his conversation 
tull of oaths, when he is not under the least 
excitement, and when he is conversing 
about ordinary matters. This is a habit 
contracted nobody knows just how, but in 
most cases the evident reason consists 
largely in the barrenness of the swearer’s 
vocabulary. Heswears simply because he 
does not know words enough to express 
his meaning about anything, and he puts 
in oaths to cover up his deficiencies in this 
respect. — New Bedford Standard. 


Vocabulary 





May be Overdone, But -- 


HE convention business may be over- 
done, yet it is not without its utility. 
One may have too much of it, but a wise 
use of it enables him to get helpful ideas as 
well as mental stimulus. Summer gather- 
ings of the right sort,if not abused, are 
restful, stimulating and educative. Those 
who stay away from them lose quickening 
and valuable contact with bright minds, 
scholarly persons, and noted specialists in 
reformatory, educational and Christian 
circles. Itis well to see what is going on 
at centres of thought and recreation, and to 
get whatever legitimate benefit they are 
calculated to confer. — Presbyterian. 





Manila’s ‘‘Outside Saloons ’”’ 


I F it be true that the military authorities 
at Manila are joining in the general 
army wail about the disastrous results of 
the anti-canteen law, then their complaint 
constitutes a reductio ad absurdum of the 
whole argument in favor of the canteen. 
For while in this country the claim is that 
the prohibition of beer sales in the canteen 
sends the soldiers to drink bad whiskey at 
“outside saloons” over which the officers 
have no control, a similar claim by the 
powers that be in Manila shifts the respon- 
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sibility trom one shoulder to the other of 
one and the same person—the military 
governor. For the “outside saloons” in 
Manila exist solely by virtue ot that same 
military government, which not long ago 
was claiming great credit for having en- 
tirely abolished by its license system the 
sale ot the native “ beno.”” Now if the mil- 
itary government, powerless to control its 
soldiers without the aid of government 
beer, is obliged to witness their drunken 
debauches in the outside saloons which it 
itself has licensed to promote temperance, 
then indeed we have a spectacle calculated 
to arouse sardonic !aughter and contempt. 
— Standard (Baptist). 





Don’t Watch the Clock 


HOMAS A. EDISON’S recent advice to 
a young man who queried of him ad- 
vice as to success, ‘“‘ Don’t watch the clock,” 
deserves a place in the rules of any young 
man who is ambitious and striving for suc- 
cess inany line. Don’t be a time-server. 
Remember that you are working for some- 
thing more than a stipulated sum for a cer- 
tain number of hours. Keep your em- 
ployer in your debt by doing a little more 
or a little better work than is actually re- 
quired of you, and sooner or later there 
will come a day of reckoning when you 
will get your pay. — Haverhill Gazette. 





Am I Any Better? 


\ ‘TY ITH all thesuccesses that we achieve 

in the world, let us ask, ‘‘ Am I my- 
selt any better? Am I more of a man in 
my mansion than I was in my cheap board- 
ing house? Am I better and nobler selling 
stocks, or managing a bank, or superintend- 
ing a railroad, than when I sold peanuts or 
drovea delivery wagon? Has my character 
grown with my good fortune?” These are 
the questions. If not, then we have been 
weaving sackcloth and piling up dust and 
ashes! For the day is coming when that 
which a man has put into the material 
world must be left behind; and only that 
which he has put into himself will endure. 
— Dr. M. D. Shutter. 





The Hottest Campaign 


NFORMATION received here points to 
one of the hottest campaigns before 
Congress next winter that the temperance 
people ever have waged. They regarded 
the passage of the anti-canteen law as a 
distinct victory and an important step in 
the direction of national prohibitory legis- 
lation. They would regard its repeal as 
amounting to a serious repulse, and pro- 
pose to muster all their available forces in 
Washington to preventit. To be forearmed, 
they will probably inspect the army posts 
with a view to offsetting the official reports. 
Many congressmen will have a yearning 
for the cloak-room when this question 
comes up. It is certain that a repeal bill 
will be introduced early in the session, and 
that it probably will be reported tavorably, 
although after a hard contest, from the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House. 
The decisive vote will come when the mem- 
bers divide upon the floor. Many members 
who last winter voted to abolish the canteen 
have personally told Secretary Root that 
they did not fully understand the issue 
then, and will vote the other way next 
time. If these members are to be depended 
upon, they may turn the scale. But the 
gauntlet of impassioned appeal has yet to 
come. It is the understanding that the 
contest will be made in the House first. 
Certain of the Senate leaders are said to 
have asked this, saying that if the House 
ean be induced to repeal the law, the Senate 
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will follow suit without special urging, but 
ought not to be called upon to act unneces- 
sarily.—‘“* Lincoin,” in Washington Let- 
ter, Boston Transcript. 





Morals of the College Student 


N opinion prevails that college life 
is exceptionally perilous, that the 
morals of the college student are more 
likely to be contaminated than in the com- 
mon relations of life. The probable fact is 
exactly the opposite. Of all the young 
men in the country only 5 per cent. are 
members of churches; of college young men 
52 per cent. are members of churches. So 
reports Dean Hulbert, of Chicago Univer- 
sity. College life has its own temptations, 
but on the whole there is no safer place tor 
a young man to grow in. This we believe 
to be particularly true ot the smaller Chris- 
tian colleges. — Advance. 
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SPECIAL RATES 


Have been established by the SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC between all parts of 


CALIFORNIA 


and its great number of famous resorts by 
which the expense of atrip is reduced toa 
very low and rearonable rate. 
For example: 

FROM ALL PARTS OF CALIFORNIA 
TO THE RESORTS IN THE SHASTA RE- 
GION, LAKE TAHOE AND SURROUND- 
INGS, YOSEMITE, THE BIG TREES, THE 
KINGS RIVER COU NTRY. 

FROM SAN JOAQUIN AND SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY POINTS 
TO THE MONTEREY BAY COAST 

FROM THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, ARI- 
ZONA AND NEW MEXICO 
TO THE SEASHORE [N SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA AND THE RESORTS OF 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full information, inquire of 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. A., 
170 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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OHIO DEMOCRATS 


| an have been drawn in Ohio State 

politics. The contest for the control 
of the State government is now “ on.’’ 
Following the Republican convention and 
the nomination of Hon. George K. Nash, 
the present Governor, for re-election, the 
old-line Democrats met in State conven- 
tion at Columbus on Wednesday of last 
week and nominated Col. James Kilbourne 
for Governor. The convention was ‘“ old 
line”? to an extreme degree as distin- 
guished from the national Democracy 
represented by W.J. Bryan. An unsuc- 
cessful effort was made to secure an 
expression of confidence in Mr. Bryan 
and an endorsement of the Kansas City 
platform. No reference was made to the 
money question. The platform opposes 
any ‘‘extension of the national boundaries 
not meant to carry speedily to all inhabit- 
ants full and equal rights with ourselves.’’ 
It specifies: ‘‘If these are unfitted by 
location, race or character to be formed 
into self-governing territories, and then 
incorporated into the union of States, they 
should be permitted to work out their own 
destiny.’’ The platform also condemns 
the Administration for ‘‘ obvious sym- 
pathy ’’ with the British Government in 
its efforts to destroy the South African 
republics; demands the suppression of 
trusts; opposes ship subsidies; declares 
for popular election of United States Sena- 
tors; demands abolition of protective 
tariff; opposes the acceptance of free 
passes by public officials ; requires public 
service corporations to make sworn public 
reporis; and declares that steam and 
electric railroads and other corporations 
possessing public franchises should be 
assessed in the same proportion to their 
salable value as are farms and city real 
estate. 





ARID LANDS RECLAIMED 


EARLY 200,000 acres of arid land in 

the Arkansas Valley in Colorado 

have been reclaimed by the management 
of the Santa Fé Railway, and will be 
devoted to the raising of sugar beets. 
Agents are at work in Pennsylvania 
securing settlers. The expectation is that 
before the year ends 10,000 people will be 
settled on the small beet farms — mostly 
Pennsylvania Dutch. The land was re- 
claimed by constructing an immense water 


storage and irrigation system. Five large 
reservoirs are filled with water from the 
Arkansas River at high water, and this 
supply is distributed over the land through 
irrigating canals. The reservoirs will hold 
enough water to last through the season. 
A fine quality of sugar beet can be raised 
on this land. The farms will be sold in 
forty-acre lots for this purpose. An im- 
mense sugar refinery has been erected at 
Holly, and others will be put up at Lamar 
and Las Animas. 





MAINE GRANITE FOR S-OTLAND 


EXT month, if all goes well, a ship- 
load of Maine granite will be sent 
to Scotland by Mr. John L. Goss, of Ston- 
ington, and Mr. W. 8. White, manager 
of Booth Bros. & Hurricane Island Gran- 
ite Co. This will be the first shipment of 
granite ever made from the United States 
to Europe. It is the result of careful in- 
vestigations on the part of the quarrymen 
interested, who sent special agents abroad 
to investigate the condition of the granite 
industry. The representatives found that 
the quarries of Scotland were almost ex- 
hausted, and that the granite now being 
mined was of a very inferior size. Hence 
the decision to attempt to find a market 
for Maine granite across the waters. The 
granite can be shipped from Maine to 
Liverpool, Glasgow or Aberdeen at $1 per 
foot where the same kind of material now 
sells for $2.25 per foot. Owing to the ex- 
treme scarcity of good building material 
in England and other foreign lands, the 
American product will undoubtedly meet 
with a warm welcome. It may lead toa 
greatly increased development of the 
granite industry of Maine. 





ELECTRICITY AND PLANT GROWTH 


} f ygwoy scientists have discovered 
that the use of electricity will has- 
ten the germination of seeds and promote 
the growth of plants. Very satisfactory 
experiments were made by Dr. Spyeshneft 
and Professor Kravkoff, near St. Peters- 
burg. In the first experiment it was 
found that seeds which have been electri- 
fied before being planted germinated more 
rapidly and produced crops from double 
to six times larger than were obtained 
from seeds of the same variety not treated 
by electricity. Potatoes and turnips 
were planted in soil electrified by means 
of copper wire and zinc plates, and the 
crops so grown were three times as heavy 
as those from the same seed planted in 
exactly the same way except that the soil 
was not electrified. Barley grown under 
a network of wires through which a cur- 
rent of electricity circulated, ripened 
twelve days earlier than that raised on an 
adjoining test plot. The experiments 
showed that the temperature of the soil was 
heightened to a very marked extent by 


being charged by electricity. 
moisture decreased, but 
creased. It isa discovery of importance 
to all interested in the possibilities of 
scientific farming. 


At first the 
afterwards in- 





TRADE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


| pee ne te attention is being given 
to the development of trade in South 
America by the principal Powers of 
Europe. As has been previously noted, 
Germany is fostering a colonization move- 
ment in Brazil ; and now comes the news 
that France will make an effort to check- 
mate Germany by carrying a commercial 
campaign into the Argentine Republic. 
French exporters are convinced that 
immense wealth awaits them if they con- 
duct systematic operations in South 
America. The French express wonder 
that the United states, which has so many 
advantages on account of its nearness, 
has not grasped these rich opportunities for 
commercial conquest so easily within 
reach. 





TURKEY PAYS A BIG INDEMNITY 


Aye years of vexatious delay, the 
Turkish Government has at last 
settled with the United States for indem- 
nity claims arising from the destruction 
of missionary and educational property in 
Armenia, together with a number of indi- 
vidual claims. The sum of $95,000 was 
paid to Mr. Leishman, United States 
Minister at Constantinople, and by him 
transmitted to Washington. Although 
the aggregate of the claims is considerably 
larger than the amount paid, the United 
States is considered exceedingly fortunate 
to get anything. A numberof European 
Powers with equally good cases have 
been compelled to wait. The decided 
preference shown for this country has pro- 
duced a very friendly feeling among the 
officials at Washington. As soon as the 
State Department can prepare the list of 
claimants, the indemnity money will be 
distributed among those to whom it be- 
longs. 





RELEASE OF YOUNGER BROTHERS 


HE State Pardon Board of Minnesota 
has released Cole and James Younger 

from the Stillwater penitentiary, on parole. 
They have been confined in that institu- 
tion for twenty-five years for complicity 
with the James boys in the robbery and 
murder in the raid on the Northfield 
(Minn.) bank. Mention of the names of 
these men will bring to mind the doings 
of the James and Younger “ boys’’ in 
Missouri and the South west, the assassina- 
tion of Jesse James, and the dramatic 
surrender of Frank James, with revolvers 
in hand, to Governor Crittenton, of Mis- 
souri. The exploits of these outlaws have 
furnished material for large numbers of 
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dime novels. The parole of the Youngers 
is credited to a Congressman whose life 
was saved by them when a boy. The 
terms of the parole require that the re- 
leased men shall live in Minnesota and 
report at stated intervals to the authorities. 





VACATION SCHOOLS 


EW YORK vacation schools have 
been increased from ten to sixteen, 

and the number of teachers from 466 to al- 
most 900. New neighborhoods are being 
reached and a vast amount of good is be- 
ing done. The facilities of this unique 
school system comprise twenty-eight play- 
grounds, gymnasiums, swimming baths, 
roof gardens, park kindergartens, and a 
free library. Twelve school kitchens and 
domestic science centres have been opened 
this season; there were two or three last 
year. The curriculum includes primary 
amusements for the small children and 
industrial instruction for the older ones, 
The school kitchens are for the purpose of 
instructing the girls in culinary arts, thus 
planting a civilizing influence in the 
homes. While the summer school is but 
little more than “ play ’’ under systemat- 
ic instructions, it 1s having a very benefi- 
cial effect. It keeps the children off the 
streets and out of mischief, and develops 
habits of self-control, self-reliance, and a 


certain degree of industry. e 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


\DUCATORS to the number of 12,000 
from all parts of the United States 
assembled in Detroit last week to attend 
the meeting of the National Education- 
al Association. Distinguished educators 
were also present from England and Can- 
ada as students of the American educa- 
tional system. The sessions opened on 
Monday and closed on Friday. The pa- 
pers and addresses revealed a very com- 
mendable broadening of the educational 
idea. As high as thirteen departmental 
conferences were held in one day for the 
benefit of specialists. In the business ses- 
sion the Association reaffirmed its declara- 
tion in favor of a national university at 
Washington to be maintained by the 
national government. There was strong 
opposition to such action on the part of 
men connected with the larger institu- 
tions, but they were out-voted by the rep- 
resentatives of smaller schools. The chief 
objection to a national university is that 
there is no need of such an institution, as 
it would necessarily have to duplicate the 
work of other well-established universi- 
ties, and being under government control 
would be likely to cause political wran- 
gling. 





WILL OPPOSE DISFRANCHISEMENT 


CASE designed to test the validity 

of the new constitution of Louis- 
iana as affecting the rights of colored vot- 
ers, has been started in New Orleans, and 
may be carried into the Supreme Court of 
the United States before the fight is ended. 
The first step was a demand on the part 
of an illiterate colored voter, who pos- 
sesses less than $300 worth of property 
and is otherwise disqualified under the 
new law, to have his name entered on the 
poll-book as a duly qualified voter. The 
matter is in the hands of the Afro- 
American Council, with headquarters in 
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Washington. Other cases of the same 
kind will be started in States where Negro 
voters have been disqualified by special 
legislation. The Afro-American Council 
is a strong organization of colored men 
which has exhibited a surprising degree 
of numerical and financial strength. 
They have raised nearly $2,000 among the 
colored people of Washington alone, to be 
devoted to the prosecution of a test case 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The attorneys who have been en- 
gaged to push the Louisiana case are: A. 
A. Birney, of Washington; Albert E. 
Pillsbury, of Boston ; Frederick L. McGee, 
of St. Paul; Armand Roamin, of New 
Orleans ; and Hon. George H. White, ex- 
representative in Congress from North 
Carolina. 





. 
WILL APOLOGIZE FOR CHINA 


RINCE CHUN, younger brother of 

the Emperor of China, is on his way 
to Germany to apologize to the Emperor 
for the murder of Baron von Ketteler, the 
German minister, during the Boxer out- 
break. When he left Pekin last Friday he 
went to the railroad station on horseback. 
He was gorgeously attired in the royal 
yellow and followed by a long procession 
composed of the members of his staff, their 
servants, and the luggage on carts. At 
the station he was met by the German 
minister, a German military band, a guard 
of honor, and two of his brothers. A large 
number of Chinese bade him farewell. 
Saturday of this week he will take the 
steamer at Shanghai and sail directly for 
Genoa, and will then go directly to Berlin 
by rail. Two German officers formerly 
attached to the staff of Field Marshal 
Count von Waldersee will personally con- 
duct Prince Chun and his party to Berlin. 





NEW AIRSHIP IN FRANCE 


ABLEGRAMS from Paris to leading 
American papers announce that 

M. Santos-Dumont, the Brazilian aero- 
naut, has achieved success in his efforts 
to solve the problem of aerial naviga- 
tion. On Saturday morning he tried his 
new airship, and in the presence of a 
crowd of interested spectators made the 
trip from the Aero Club grounds at St. 
Cloud on the western bank of the Seine, 
around the Eiffel tower and back in 
forty-one minutes, in the face of a stiff 
northwesterly breeze. The inventor sought 
to win the prize of $20,000 offered by 
Henry Deutsch of Paris for the balloonist 
who would make the course described 
within thirty minutes, but failed because 
he did not get back to the starting point 
within the prescribed time. He expects 
to win it eventually. Another trial will 
be made soon. The new airship is of the 
cigar-shaped balloon type, with propeller 
in front and engine and car for the aero- 
naut beneath. It is propelled by a six- 
teen-horse-power gasolene engine. The 
frame-work is of aluminum and pine, 
held together by steel wires. Although 
the inventor performed many astonish- 
ing evolutions, exhibiting perfect control 
of the ship in turning in any «lirection 
and in ascending or descending, he is 
very modest in his claims. To a New 
York Tribune correspondent he said: 
‘*The only thing I have accomplished in 
fifteen years of experimenting, during 
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which [ have wrecked four airships, is to 
be able with tolerable certainty, in fine 
weather and with a mild breeze, to start 
from a given point and navigate through 
the air in any direction, right or left, up 
ordown. To anything more than this I 
have no pretensions. We are at the be- 
ginning of the problem, which, however, 
1 am absolutely confident, will some day 
be solved on the lines I have been patient- 
ly following.”’ 





LEPERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


te surgeon-general of the United 

States Marine Hospital service is en- 
gaged in taking a census of the lepers in 
the United States. Eight thousand cir- 
culars have been sent to physicians, 
health officers and hospital superintend- 
ents, in six hundred localities, and from 
the returns received it is estimated that 
there are at least 1,000 cases of leprosy in 
this country. In New Orleans alone one 
hundred cases have been found, many of 
the sufferers being well-to-do and of good 
families. San Francisco, which would be 
supposed to harbor a large number of 
cases, reports only fifteen, twelve of 
which are in the pest-house. Other cases 
have been found in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, New Mexico, New York, and 
Maryland. Localities that have evaded 
making reports will be followed up until 
the desired information is given. The 
authorities will recommend to Congress 
that lazarettos be established in different 
parts of the country for the care of lepers. 





REMARKABLE MARINE ENGINEERING 


NFORMATION of a remarkable feat 
of marine engineering has reached 
this country through the captain of the 
‘*Kaga Maru,’’ a Japanese vessel which 
reached Victoria, B. C., last week. While 
far out in the Pacific the Norwegian tramp 
steamer, ‘‘ (juernsey,’’ was rendered abso- 
lutely helpless by the breaking of the 
shaft and the loss of the propeller. There 
were an extra shaft and propeller on board. 
In order to put them in place it was neces- 
sary to lift the stern of the vessel entirely 
out of the water. This was accomplished 
by shifting the cargo forward. With the 
aid of improvised rafts the propeller shaft 
was placed in position without great 
difficulty, but the swell of the ocean inter- 
fered with the shipping of the huge nine- 
ton propeller. After repeated failures two 
blades were cut off. Thus lightened, the 
screw was finally gotten into position. 
With the use of the two-bladed propeller 
the ‘‘ Guernsey ’’ was enabled to proceed 
on her way, but at reduced speed. 





TEACHERS FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


N Tuesday of next week the army 
transport ‘‘Thomas’’ will sail from 

San Francisco with 540 teachers for the 
Philippines. Of this number 170 are 
women and 370 are men. Some of the 
married teachers will take their families. 
The teachers have been drawn from every 
State and Territory under a system devised 
by Superintendent Atkinson. Through 
the insular bureau he sent invitations to 
representative educators and institutions 
requesting them to recommend teachers. 
Such recommendations are sufficient to 
secure appointment. It is understood 
that no applicants are accepted unless 
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they are graduates of some university, 
college or normal school, or have some 
peculiar qualifications which have caused 
them to be strongly recommended by 
competent persons. The Government 
makes contracts with them for three years 
at salaries ranging from $900 to $1,500 per 
year and free transportation. The teach- 
ing at first will be largely elementary. 
The text-books thus far issued consist of a 
three-thousand-word history of the United 
States, the Constitution, the Declaration 
of Independence, and a map of the 
country. They are printed alternately in 
English and Spanish. 





DESTRUCTIVE DROUGHT 


HIS week the long-continued drought 
in the West and Southwest reached 
a destructive stage, and much injury to 
grain and live-stock is reported. Corn has 
been seriously damaged. The crop will 
be small in comparison with the outlook 
earlier in the season. In western Kansas 
hundreds of cattle died from heat and 
thirst. The same State is threatened with 
a grasshopper plague. The heat is dry 
and scorching, and has caused the ther- 
mometer to rise to 118 degrees in the sun. 
Showers fell in Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska on Monday, but, owing to the 
baked condition of the ground, did not do 
much to help the crops. The governor of 
Missouri has designated next Sunday as a 
day of prayer for rains. Mississippi farm- 
ers are preparing to plant peas to take the 
place of corn. The corn crop in Arkansas 
is practically ruined, and farmers are ad- 
vised to replant in small grain, grasses 
and peas. In Kansas the loss of this 
year’s crop will be partially made up by 
alfalfa and Kaffir corn. The farmers of 
that State also have 40,000,000 bushels of 
old corn on hand. 





TO SEE THE CORONATION 


LTHOUGH the coronation of King 
Edward will not take place until 
next June, the extensive preparations are 
already attracting a large amount of atten- 
tion. The feature of special interest is the 
enterprise ex hibited by wealthy Americans 
in renting flats and houses along the route 
of the coronation procession in London, 
On such occasions it is impossible to obtain 
a good view without paying a fabulous 
price for a window or a seat in a stand. 
So the far-seeing are beginning to get 
ready far in advance. There is also an ele- 
ment of speculation in the movement, as 
a house with numerous windows overlook- 
ing the street can be made to bring in 
good returns on coronation day. Plans 
are being made to have the procession re- 
peated on the next day after coronation, 
traversing a longer route for the gratifica- 
tion of the populace. 





STRIKE OF STEEL WORKERS 


ONDAY of this week marked the 

beginning of the threatened struggle 
between organized steel workers and the 
United States Steel Corporation. In obedi- 
ence to orders from President Shaffer of 
the Amalgamated Association, the men 
employed in the tin-plate, sheet and hoop 
steel mills in Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Illinois, and Michigan 
refused to go to work. Sixty-five mills 
and about 50,000 men are idle. The three 
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main companies of the Steel Trust — the 
American Sheet Steel Company, the 
American Steel Hoop Company, and the 
American Tin-Plate Company — are tied 
up, and the outlook is that every mill in 
the corporation will be closed. In that 
event 200,000 men would quit work. The 
purpose of the strike is to force the three 
companies named to sign union scales for 
all of their mills, thus preventing discrimi- 
nation in favor of non-union mills in dull 
times. Also that the agreements binding 
employees in the non-union mills not to 
join any labor organization be cancelled, 
thus giving the Association an opportunity 
to organize the non-union men. This 
matter was discussed at the conference 
held last week, and it was the refusal of 
the Steel Corporation to accede to this 
demand that precipitated the strike. The 
wage question does not enter into the con- 
troversy; it is purely a fight for the 
supremacy of organized labor in the mills 
of the Steel Corporation. Since the strike 
order was issued, the men employed in 
the non-union mills have joined the 
strikers, which is a distinct victory for the 
steel workers, as the Corporation had relied 
on the non-union mills to enable it to 
defeat the Association. 'The Amalgamated 
Association has $300,000 in its treasury, 
and will derive an income of $25,000 per 
month from the assessment imposed upon 
steel workers in mills not concerned in the 
strike. President Shaffer says the steel 
workers are thoroughly organized, and are 
prepared for a long struggle. 





REGISTERING F@R LANDS 


HOUSANDS of people have gathered 
about the United States land offices 
at El Reno and Lawton in Oklahoma and 
are registering for the drawing of reserva- 
tion lands to take place there one week 
from next Monday. On Saturday ten 
thousand men and women stood in line at 
El Reno. The heat was so intense that 
prostrations were numerous, Owing to a 
difficulty between the city council of El 
Reno and the water company there isa 
water famine, and the home-seekers are 
compelled to procure drinking water from 
private wells. Even then the water is not 
forthcoming unless the applicant offers 
pay forit. The crowd is constantly in- 
creasing. For the first two or three days 
the land offices were besieged by the 
‘covered wagon brigade,’’ but later a 
different class has arrived. Although the 
land office expected a large number, the 
crowd far exceeds the expectations of the 
officials. 





PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


ECRETARY HAY has been assured 
by the governments of South Amer- 

ica that each one will be represented at 
the Pan-American Congress to be held in 
Mexico next October. He secured this 
information through the United States 
minister to each Latin-American country, 
who, when he asked the officials, was in- 
formed that ihe invitation of President 
Diaz to participate in the Congress had 
been accepted in good faith. This would 
seem to dispose of the rumors current re- 
cently that the Congress would be a fail- 
ure because of the disagreements of Chile 
and Bolivia. The Congress will consider 
four questions — arbitration ; an interna- 
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tional court of claims; measures for the 
protection of industry, agriculture and 
commerce, and for the development of 
means of communication between coun- 
tries composing the union ; and the reor- 
ganization of the Bureau of American 
Republics. It will also decide whether its 
action on the subject of arbitration shall 
be retroactive, as demanded by Peru and 
Bolivia, or confined to future disputes as 
is desired by Chile. 





MEXICAN CATHOLICS DEMAND REFORMS 


HERE is much feeling in Mexico 
over the revelations of immorality 
and dishonesty among some of the lesser 
Catholic clergy. ‘The offending priests 
are not very numerous, but they have 
caused a great deal of trouble. The dis- 
content which has been fomenting for 
some time, recently found expression in an 
anti-clerical demonstration led by the stu- 
dents attending the higher government 
schools in the City of Mexico which, al- 
though not so intended at the outset, ended 
in raids on Catholic churches and attacks 
on some of the priests. Fortunately no 
one was hurt. The escapades of certain 
priests with women and in gaining pos- 
session of property for their own uses 
have been fully described in the daily 
press. In some instances the accused 
have made sweeping denials of all 
charges and have continued hearing con- 
fessions, saying mass and teaching schools 
of young women. These developments 
have so aroused the better class of priests 
and laity that they have appealed to 
both ecclesiastical and civil authorities to 
take the matter in hand. They insist 
that, pending an investigation, all accused 
priests shall be suspended from office. 


EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


Europe, also, is suffering from intense 
heat. Fatalities have occurred in Paris 
and Brusstls. Many prostrations are re- 
ported trom London. 


The United States Consul at Tien-Tsin 
has sentenced three American “ looters,’ 
caught in the Chinese quarter, to four 
years’ imprisonment. 


An announcement that seems to come 
from a trustworthy source is made to the 
effect that Governor Allen, of Porto Rico, 
expects to tender his resignation to Presi- 
dent McKinley as soon as he reaches 
Canton. 


English people have awakened to the 
fact that news of the Boer campaign is 
being suppressed, and are demanding to 
know all the details of military operations. 
The British war office is, therefore, placed 
in a very awkward position. 


There is a marked falling off in Massa- 
chusetts prison returns for the month of 
June. The total number of prisoners was 
5,246 men and 817 women —a total of 6,063. 
A year agothere were 5,639 men and 917 
women —a total of 6,546. The decrease for 
the year is 483. 


The United States Minister at Seoul re- 
ports that the island of Quelpaert, off the 
south coast of Korea, is in rebellion against 
that government. Korea is unable to put 
down the rebellion without outside help. 
Japan and Russia cannot act, as they have 
agreed not to interfere in the internal af- 
tairsot Korea. Intervention on the part of 
any other Power would cause international 
complications. 
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THE KNOTLESS THREAD 


N one of Henry Drummond’s letters he 
says : ‘* My life is still the same knot- 
less thread that it used tobe. I have been 
trying to do a little here and there, but 
personally I see no further than before.’’ 
There are times when we doubtless feel 
the same sad sense of failure. We know 
that we must be diligently sewing at the 
long seam, but all the stitches seem in 
vain. We have not knotted the thread. 
Somewhere in our lives there must be a 
great purpose to knot the thread. We 
must take fast hold upon something. 
There must be deep, abiding convictions, 
and a sense of purpose in our lives. And 
Drummond reached his supreme convic- 
tion, he knotted the thread, for he writes 
a little later: ‘‘ My freshest truth is still 
the will of God.’’ This is simply to say 
that there is a purpose behind the world, 
and that our lives are comprehended 
within the sweep of that purpose. To find 
our place cheerfully and resolutely in the 
activities which make for the realization 
of that purpose is to knot the thread of 
personal life and to gain a sweet sense of 
achievement and growing strength. ‘‘ Our 
wills are ours to make them Thine.”’ 





LEADERSHIP 


VERY Christian worker knows how 
much the success of any movement 
depends upon the personal quality of the 
leader. One of the greatest needs of the 
church 1s wise leadership. We must be con- 
scious of two difficulties — one, to secure the 
consent of those who are able to lead; the 
other, to hold back those who have more 
zeal for service than they have wisdom in 
service. The church needs men and 
women who will see the thing that ought 
to be done, recognize the fact that they 
are the ones todo it, and then, without 
waiting to be urged or directed, will go 
ahead and in their own way do the thing 
This is true leadership. It does not mean 
the assumption of any authority, but sim- 
ply the expression of the powers of per- 
sonality in the place where they are most 
effective. 

We tend to trust too much in machin- 
ery. But we must look to men, led them- 
selves by the Spirit of God, to personally 
inspire the work of the organized church. 
And so the wisest organizer is not the one 
who organizes a new society, or discovers 
a new method ; he is the one who either 
himself sets in motion a new enterprise 
and leads it, or enlists a person for leader- 
ship. The church has the right to claim 
the personal activity and leadership which 
every member can render. Each one has 
some unique gift which qualifies for lead- 
ership somewhere. How are you using 
this gift ? 


ARE WE AT FAULT? 


= is a widespread, popular idea that 

ministers of the Gospel do not work 
very hard. Much of this notion, of 
course, comes from the inability of most 
hand workers to appreciate the drain of 
nervous forces on one who works with 
heart and head. But it might be well for 
preachers to inquire whether they are at 
all times free from any rightful accusa- 
tion in this pacticular. They are subject 
to special temptation on this point. Their 
time is at theirown disposal. They can- 
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not be brought to book about it by ex- 
ternal authority, as can men in many 
other walks of life. They must be left 
mainly to their own consciences in the 
sight of God. It is easy to slip into a 
more or less indolent habit, to neglect the 
hard study without which the best results 
in preaching cannot be reached, and to 
neglect the diligent, systematic pastoral 
visiting without which a parish cannot 
effectively be built up. Some men are 
faithful in one direction, some in another ; 
or, rather we should say, some men follow 
the bent of their inclinations and are thus 
led to develop various lines disproportion- 
ately. Only he can rightly be called 
faithful who disregards his natural prefer- 
ences and does steadily everything which 
he honestly deems to be for the good of the 
people. 

It has surprised us to find how easily 
some excellent men excuse themselves 
from close mental application in their 
studies; and, on the other hand, how 
easily other excellent men excuse 
themselves from the drudgery, as they 
deem it, of hunting up and looking 
after those of their flock who are uninter- 
esting or inconveniently distant. Many 
ministers do not seem to understand that 
the people have a pretty keen and, on the 
whole, fairly just estimate of them in 
these things, and that, oftener than they 
think, it is lack of willingness to work 
hard that stands in the way of that pro- 
motion which they fancy is their due. 
Sheer indolence has been the bane of not a 
few among us. They have dropped to the 
rear and have been drepped out altogether, 
not so much because of inadequate men- 
tal endowments or inferior ability, as 
because they persisted in taking it easy, 
and did not give their parish what the 
latter regarded as a fair equivalent for 
what was spent on them. 

This, if persisted in, is a fatal defect. 
It ought to be and will be remedied at 
once by that minister who has a proper 
idea of the absorbingly important nature 
of his high calling. If he cannot take an 
interest in common people and their 
humdrum complaints or affairs, he lacks 
an essential element of fitness for the gos- 
pel ministry. If ne has an idea that 
folks without a great deal of education 
cannot tell the difference between poor 
work and good work in the pulpit, he has 
made a very serious mistake. All that he 
has of natural or acquired resources will 
be called into play if he expects to meet 
the demands of even a small charge ; 
and whoever indulges a disposition to 
shirk because his place is, according to 
his own notion, beneath his merits, will 
fail to get a higher place, and richly de- 
serve to fail. 

Hard work is a condition of success in 
the ministry as in any other line of life. 
We would not be understood to intimate 
that this is all, nor fora moment would 
we imply that they who are kept in 
lowly stations are necessarily guilty of 
laziness. This is far from being the 
case. But what we do say is that some 
ministers we know of — 4 greater number 
than it is pleasant to acknowledge — who 
are looking in other directions for the se- 
cret of their comparative failure, ought to 
look here, and that it is incumbent on them 
to ask themselves if they are really work- 
ing up to the full limit of their strength. 
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A Methodist contemporary in England 
calls attention to the fact that there, ‘‘ for 
some reason or other, the Anglican priest 
rather than the Methodist preacher is 
now the popular ideal of strenuous toil.’’ 
Popular conceptions are not always cor- 
rect, but they are apt to have some basis, 
and we are solicitous that, whether across 
the sea or on this side, our Methodist min- 
istry yield to none in this very essential 
quality. Nothing but the hardest kind of 
work, done of course with all other avail- 
able helps and inspirations, will enable 
New England Methodism in these some- 
what unpropitious times, surrounded so 
largely as itis now with an alien popula- 
tion and confronted with an imperious 
worldliness, to repeat the triumphs of the 
past and go forward rejoicingly to new 
conquests. Let all work a little harder. 





IS IT TIMIDITY ? 


T this season of the year it behooves 
the managers of our camp-meet- 
ings to inquire very closely whether or not 
they do well, or do best, to keep on con- 
tinuing them precisely in the old grooves. 
It cannot be denied that conditions have 
greatly changed. The old numbers are 
not present, and cannot be made to come. 
The character of the congregations which 
dutifully assemble at the stand is also far 
from being the same as once it was. 
Whenever a test is applied it is immedi- 
ately disclosed that on ordinary days the 
people are a solid mass of church mem- 
bers, the staid regular attendants on the 
home services, taking an outing in the 
woods under very comfortable circum- 
stances, and combining a little piety with 
pleasure. 

What is the nature of the sermons usu- 
ally preached? If not composed to a 
considerable degree of appeals to sinners 
who are not there, they are at least, asa 
rule and at the best, simply good, instruct- 
ive or pleasing discourses such as might 
be heard any Sunday in the home pulpit, 
and in connection with which there is no 
particular expectation of special imme- 
diate results. Some good is done in a gen- 
eral way, it may be freely admitted, but 
is this all that ought to be looked for? 
Does this meet the demands of the hour ? 
Is it wholly satisfactory, when the large 
expenditure of time and money is taken 
into account, and the unusual character 
of the occasion is considered? May there 
not be a more excellent way? Do people 
go away from these meetings with a 
changed spirit to face the trials of life in 
an altered attitude, with a grip on God 
that they never had before and an expe- 
rience that shall make the year before 
them one of marked triumph? Do they 
go to the meetings as to places where their 
heart-hunger will be satisfied, and from 
which a new epoch in their days can be 
surely dated ? 

No. But little impression is produced. 
Only scanty results are seen. It may be 
said that this is the fault of the people 
themselves— which in part is doubtless 
true. But is it uot also in part the fault 
of the managers of the meetings, who do 
not provide or plan for anything else, who 
are altogether content to let things drift 
on in the old humdrum way, who seem to 
dread the criticisms which a new depar- 
ture would provoke, not being themselves, 
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perhaps, in sympathy with any type of 
religion much out of common? 

We do not include all the camp-meetings 
in this indictment, but we raise the in- 
quiry whether a considerable number of 
them are not open to it. We are chary of 
making detailed suggestions. We appre- 
ciate the difficulties that arise the moment 
a new departure is attempted. The mat- 
ter must be left wholly with those who 
have charge. But we are quite sure that 
something more might be done to make 
our ordinary camp-meetings a means for 
the definite quickening and deepening of 
the spiritual life of our churches to a far 
greater extent than they are. Shall there 
not be during this season of 1901 some 
new departures, some bolder strokes for 
larger accomplishments ? 





Martin Luther As An Author 


Ww" frequently in these times hear 
wonder and astonishment expressed 
in no moderate terms at the prolificacy of 
modern writers who produce two and per- 
haps even more works in the course ofa 
single year, and often marvel at the indus- 
triousness and application of which such 
seem to be capable; but what would be our 
sensations in this regard should a modern 
Luther rise among us, another such as he 
was in the field of letters alone, to say 
nothing of Luther the preacher and re- 
former? 

This most remarkable man began writing 
at the age of thirty-tour, and during the 
remaining twenty-nine years of his life 
produced 715 works—an average of one 
every two weeks, 
“There is no other man, besides Luther, 
who in the midst of so many temptations, 
dangers and conflicts, could write and pub- 
lish so many books as he did. Yea, if a 
young man were tosit down and do nothing 
else but copy the books published by 
Luther, he would hardly be able to accom- 
plish it.” He himself at one time became 
alarmed at the multiplication ot his books, 
lest they should have a tendency to draw 
men’s minds away from the study of the 
Bible. 

Luther’s translation of the Bible alone 
was a gigantic task, worthy of a lifetime 
devoted to it solely, and the labor which he 
must have expended upon it may be in- 
ferred from what he himself says of it: ‘I 
have always endeavored to render my 
version of the Bible perfect, and in my labor 
to effect this, I have repeatedly devoted 
four weeks to the translation of a single 
word, and have even then sometimes tailed 
to satisty my own mind.” 

Luther’s style ot composition was neces- 
sarily, under the circumstances, not stilted 
or formal, but spontaneous ; he thought not 
of the letter, but of the substance, and that 
was the natural flow of his heart. As one 
writer states it: ‘‘He had not to rub his 
torehead to conjure up ideas or to give his 
brain repose, for his pen could hardly fol- 
low the torrent of his ideas.’”’ He himself 
says: ‘I would imagine that I did an injury 
to Providence if I thought on what I was 
about to write when I take up my pen.” 
So rapid was his flow of thought that often 
he would not endeavor to write at all him- 
self, but dictate to one or more assistants. 

Our curiosity is never tully satisfied in 
regard to any of our modern writers until we 
have discovered what they are receiving in 
the way of remuneration for their work. 
What was Luther’s profit or return from his 
many writings? Althougb his income from 
other sources was but two hundred guilders 
annually — barely sufficient to meet his 
family expenses — he presented his saanu- 
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scripts to his printers gratuitously, 
although they offered to pay him four hun- 
dred guilders annually tor the privilege-of 
publishing them, and only ocvasionally 
asked tor a copy ot his books, by way of 
reward, to present to some friend. 

To write theological works, and these 
only, although he might not realize any 
material return trom them, he felt to be his 
mission, and at one time he refused an 
offer of a thousand guilders to complete a 
translation of Esop. Would that writers 
today might be actuated to a greater extent 
by the same spirit and by the same ideals 
oft reward which Luther displayed in his 
reply to the Elector of Saxony, who offered 
him a sbare in a silver mine as a compli- 
ment for his translation of the Bible: “I 
am not willing to be rewarded by the world 
tor my labor, the world is too poor for 
that!” 





PERSONALS 





— Rev. R. H. Washburn, ot Troy Confer- 
ence, was private secretary of the late 
Joseph Cook ior two years. 


— Dr. A. B. Kendig will supply the pulpit 
of Hanson Place Church, Brooklyn, the 
last Sunday in July and all the Sundays in 
August. 


— Rev. Dr. E. R. Fulkerson, of our South 
Japan Mission, delivered three lectures on 
Missions at the recent session of the Ot- 
tawa Chautauqua Assembly. 


— Rev. Charles C. Jacobs, presiding elder 
of Charleston District, South Carolina Con- 
ference, has been appointed field agent of 
the Sunday School Union ot the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


— Rev. Dr. W. I. Haven, with Mrs. Haven 
and their little daughter, expects to sail 
trom New York, Aug. 24, for a brief sojourn 
abroad. Dr. Haven is a delegate to the 
Ecumenical Conference. 


— Rev. N. S. Tuthill, a superannuate 
member of the New York Conterence, died 
at his home in White Plains, N. Y., July 10, 
aged 76 years. It is stated that for torty- 
one years he was absent only four times 
from the pulpits he occupied, and on these 
occasions through illness. 


— Rev. J. C. Davison, of our South Japan 
Mission, received the degree of D. D. at the 
recent Commencement of the American 
University at Harriman, Tenn. 


— The Cumberland Presbyterian puts it 
in this significant way : “‘ Prot. William H. 
Whitsitt, D. D., LL. D., famous for what he 
told his fellow Baptists about the some- 
what recent historic origin of immersion 
as a mode of baptism, has been assigned to 


* the chair of philosophy in Richmond Col- 


lege, Virginia.” 

— Mr. and Mrs. Ira S. Locke, of Port- 
land, Me., recently visited Albany, N. Y., as 
the guests of Rev. Dr. J. F. Clymer, pastor 
ot St. Luke’sChurch. Mr. Lockeaddressed 
the Epworth League on Sunday evening at 
St. Luke’s, spoke at the Albany Preachers’ 
Meeting Monday, and gave an address at 
the district stewards’ meeting. 


— Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer, D. D., of Will- 
iamstowu, recently editor of the Northern 
Christian Advocate, is an authority in the 
Italian language and literature. It is‘said 
that Dr. Sawyer can repeat the Divina 
Commedia otf Dante from memory. At the 
recent Commencement of Williams College 
unusual courtesies were extended to Dr. 
Sawyer. 


— Rev. Stephen Stanton Myrick, former- 
ly pastor at Orleans, Cape Cod, and later at 
Oakdale, who recently resigned his pastor- 
ate at Holbrook, having been appointed a 
foreign missionary, arrived in Singapore, 
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Straits Settlements, May 22,and has been 
assigned the headmastership of the ** East- 
ern School,” one of the institutions which 
together comprise the “ Anglo-Chinese 
School.”” Mr. Myrick reports the school as 
flourishing and himself as greatly pleased 
with his work. 


— The late U. S. Senator J. H. Kyle, of 
South Dakota, who died, July 1, was a 
Congregational minister, and had held 
pastorates in Utah and Dakota. 


— Rev. Dr. W. W. Ramsay — who did not 
go to Europe even though we said he did — 
will fill the pulpit ot Central Church during 
the absence of Rev. Dr. Geo. Elliott at the 
Ecumenical Conference. 


— Rev. S. W. Bell, of Price Hill Church, 
Cincinnati, is attending the Harvard Sum- 
mer School ot Theology. He will spend 
his vacation in New England. Mrs. Bell is 
with her parents at Newport, N. H. 


—The Western Christian Advocate, in last 
week’s issue, says: ‘Dr. and Mrs. Jen- 
nings and Miss Jennings leave for a six 
weeks’ tour in California. The Doctor is 
upon the program of the Epworth League 
Convention in San Francis*o.” 


— The face of Rev. Dr. J. H. Potts, editor 
ot the Michigan Christian Advocate, graces 
the cover of last week’s Northwestern. 
That Dr. Potts carries the most intelligent 
and attractive tace of the Methodist edito- 
rial corps, all his confréres heartily con- 
cede. 


—The Epworth Herald of last week ob- 
serves: ‘“*Mrs. Annie E. Smiley spent 
several days in Chicago last week, speak- 
ing to Junior superintendents at First 
Church, Englewood. She conducted train- 
ing-classes at Huron and Canton, S. D., 
en route to San Francisco.” 


— Dr. Olin A. Curtis, professor of system- 
atic theology at Drew Thwological Semi- 
nary, is in very poor health. On the advice 
ot his physicians he has dropped all work 
for the summer, has canceled all engage- 
ments, and will spend several months in 
the White Mountains recuperating. 


— Paul T. Gilbert, son of Dr. Levi Gil- 
bert, editor of the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate, has accepted a position as United 
States government teacher in the Philip- 
pines, and will sail this month with nine 
other Yale alumni. With his brother, 
Harold A. Gilbert, he graduated trom Yale 
University this year with honors. 


— A memorial service was recently held 
in Portland, Me., tor Rev. D. W. 
Le Lacheur, who lately died in Africa. He 
came from the Canadian to the Maine Con- 
terence, and was first stationed at Lewis- 
ton. From there he went to Hallowell, 
thence to Biddeford, and then to Pine 
Street, Portland. At last he became iden- 
tified with the Christian Alliance work. 
Several ministers delivered generous trib- 
utes. Rev. I. Luce said, in part: ‘‘He wasa 
bundle ot energy and knew no fear. Espe- 
cially did he show this latter characteristic 
in his battles with the rum power. He was 
a great, large-hearted man, a lover of men 
ot all classes and conditions.” 


— Miss Emily L. Harvey, writing from 
Pauri, Garhwal, India, June 6, says: “I 
am taking a little rest in these grand old 
Himalaya Mountains, which in their re- 
pose and glory remind one of the walls of 
the eternal city of the New.Jerusalem. I 
am keeping very well,and am happy in 
India beyond words to express.”’ Reter- 
ring to the death of Bishop Parker, ot 
whom she sends a tribuie which we shall 
publish next week, she says: “* Poor India 
is heart-broken. I knew our people loved 
him, but I had no idea how much, how 
strong, that love was until he was stricken 
down. He passed away at 2.27 Sunday 
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afternoon, as peacefully as a child sinking 
into slumber. I hear that Mrs. Parker is 
being wondertuily sustained, and is brave 
and strong in the terrible aiiliction which 
has come to her.” 


— Rev. T. W. Bishop, ot Newton High- 
lands, will sail for Europe, with his brother 
and sister, July 24, to be away until 
October. 

— Rey. A. P. Sharp, of West Somerville, 
sails on the ‘*‘ New England,’’? Wednesday 
ot this week, fora visit to his mother and 
old triends in England, returning about the 
first ot September. 


—On June 25, Rev. J. D. Beeman, pastor 
at South Royalton, Vt., was united in 
marriage with Mrs. Bessie E. Bryant, of 
South Londonderry. The ceremony was 
pertormed by Rev. L. L. Beeman at his home 
in West Brookfield, Mass. By a happy co- 
incidence this proved to be the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the marriage ot the officiat- 
ing clergyman. 

— The HERALD office was tavored with a 
deligbttul call trom Bishop O. P. Fitz- 
gerald, ot the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, on Monday of this week. The 
ravages successive visitations of the grippe 
have made upon the Bishop’s vitality are 
manifest in his shattered nerves, but he is 
in good spirits and hopeiul of recovery. 
He will seek some quiet spot on our shore, 
where he will remain until he leaves for 
the Ecumenical Conference. 





BRIEFLETS 





Some one has well said: ‘“ Life is noth- 
ing without its heavenly vision.”’ What 
shall be the inference, then, for the life that 
rarely sees any vision? 

The contribution of Bishop Moore, which 
appears on page 906, is of unusual interest. 
Bishop Moore’s heart is tull of his great 
work. In a letter accompanying the arti- 
cle, he says: ‘‘I tell you, instead of Korea’s 
being the jumping-off place, it is the very 
best mission-field we have, and should be 
re-enforced by double the present number 
of workers.”’ 





We are gratified to learn that there are 
substantial indications that there will bea 
large increase of students at Montpelier 
Seminary at the next term. The new prin- 
cipal, Rev. W. R. Davenport, is actively 
putting himself in touch with the Method- 
ist constituency throughout the State. 
This excellent institution needs, as it de- 
serves, the generous support and hearty 
co-operation of all Vermont Methodists. 
We are glad to note that a thousand-dollar 
scholarship has just been given by Mr. 
B. F. Blood, of Brownsville, or rather tor 
Brownsville, Vt., he living in Waltham, 
Mass. 





The celebration of the one-thousandth 
anniversary of King Alfred’s death presents 
to the preacher a topic ot very interesting 
and profitable study. It isa good subject 
to take up for vacation. Freeman’s Life of 
“Alfred the Great” is comprehensive, 
critical and interesting. A smaller volume 
on * Alfred the Great; a Sketch and Seven 
Studies,’’ by Warwick H. Draper, is excel- 
lent. Asermonic address on this epochal 
English king —his character, times, and the 
stern religious and educational problems 
which he had to confront — would be in- 
structive and editying to any congregation. 





We present elsewhere the address which 
Rev. E. J. Helms delivers at the Interna- 
tional Epworth League Convention, on 


“*' The Church and the Workingman.” Mr. 
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Helms, as we have said before, has a 
faculty for getting hold ot the essence of 
Christian problems. He has done it in this 
address to a very marked degree. If we 
mistake not, the next great change in the 
thought and activities ot the church will 
come along the lines which he indicates. 





The New York Sun ot July 11 contains a 
communication from Secretary H. K. Car- 
roll, of the Missionary Society, in which he 
incorporates a letter from Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Lowry, of Pekin, resenting as wholly false 
the charge, and even imputation, that he or 
any other Methodist missionary in, China 
had been guilty of ‘‘looting.”” The Sun 
frankly admits the truth of Dr. Lowry’s 
statement, and says: ‘* Nothing has reached 
us concerning the conduct of the Methodist 
Episcopal missionaries in China inconsist- 
ent with the reported remark of the Secre- 
tary of the United States Legation at Pe- 
kin, namely, that he had heard of no 
scandal of looting, or ot the exaction of 
indemnities, affecting in particular any 
member of the Methodist Mission.” 





Do not be atraid to say a true thing be- 
cause it has been said many times before. 
Truth will bear as many repetitions as the 
morning, and never cease to be as beauti- 
ful and as welcome. 





What should we think of a child that 
never teared to be leftalone? Should we 
not think that there was something wrong, 
or atleast ‘*‘uncanny,’” about it? Andso 
with the man who cuts himself altogether 
loose from God in this world where all of us 
seem so helpless and small. Who does not 
have a strong teeling that the atheist is an 
abnormal man, unbalanced, in a sense be- 
side himself? Let him reason as stoutly as 
he may, humanity in general will always 
look pityingly askance at him, and leave 
him to walk his unnatural pathway alone. 





The anticipation of failure is responsible 
for a great many unnecessary surrenders 
and heart-breaks. If only men would not 
think of tailure until they have actually 
tailed, there would be far less occasion tor 
thinking of it at all. 





The Christian Advocate ot Nashville, in 
last week’s issue, observes: ‘‘ We learn 
that some of our good Presbyterian friends 
were not pleased with the sermon which 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke preached at the First 
Church on the occasion of his recent visit 
to this city, and we are not surprised. 
From a Presbyterian standpoint Dr. Van 
Dyke did not speak sound doctrine. What 
he said was just what the Methodists have 
been saying this hundred and fifty years 
with all the warmth and energy of their 
souls, but it was not Calvinism.” But is 
not the entire South a hundred and fifty 
years behind in its theological positions ? 
It is not so evident in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South (though distinctly seen 
there), because our sister denomination re- 
ceived its increment from Wesleyanism, 
which contained the essence of the progress- 
ive and tolerant theology ot this age. But, 
really, when is the South to feel the breath 
of the invigorating spirit which is awaken- 
ing and inspiring Christendom elsewhere? 





The date fixed for the Chicago German 
Conference has been changed from Oct. 3 
to Sept. 26; and the place of meeting of the 
Central New York Conference changed 
from Canandaigua to University Avenue, 
Syracuse. 





The Methodist Publishing Company of 
Detroit, which is responsible tor the Michi- 
gan Christian Advocate, has just held its 
annual meeting. President George O. 
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Robinson, in his report, says: ‘* Although 
our business is nearly on the level with 
that of tormer years, still we find that our 
surplus, out of which we declare our diy i- 
dends, is this year somewhat reduced.” It 
is certainly ominous that this paper, which 
has made such a superb financial record, 
should find its yearly “savings” dimin- 
ished ever so little. This fact deepens the 
impression, long felt, that religious journal- 
ism is still in the throes of a desperate cri- 
sis. We understand that the Advocates 
generally are making no better financial 
record since the tremendous shaking up at 
the last General Conterence. Those who are 
accountable tor the outcome ot Methodist 
journalism are clothed witha responsibility 
which demands the most caretul and cease- 
less attention and study. 





The Word of God is tull of truths that we 
can understand only when we _ interpret 
them in a large way. There is no book in 
all literature that you can less measure oft 
in units ot quarts and pints than the Bible. 
Many and many a sentence and phrase, nay, 
even a word, needs ocean depths to contain 
it. 





The Chelsea Telegraph and Pioneer de- 
votes several columns to a report of the im- 
pressive services held on Sunday afternoon, 
July 7, in memory of the 76 veteran soldiers 
of the Civil War who died in the Soldiers’ 
Home during the year ending June 30, 
exceeding the death record ot any previous 
year. The exercises, which were held in 
Peter Smith Hall, were of a patriotic nature, 
with an eloquent address by Rev. N. T. 
Whitaker, D. D., pastor of Mt. Bellingham 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chelsea. 





The New York Sun of July 9 contains 
the following reference to the Epworth 
League excursion trains which left Jersey 
City tor San Francisco: ‘Probably the 
largest railroad tourist excursion which 
ever crossed the continent started yester.- 
day morning trom the Jersey City terminal 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The excur- 
sionists consisted of men and women 
bound tor San Francisco to attend the in- 
ternational convention of the Epworth 
League which is to be held in that city. So 
large was the crowd, it was necessary to 
run the train in four sections. The trains 
were made up of eight cars each, includ- 
ing vestibuled sleeping cars, dining cars 
and observation cars. The four trains had 
comfortable accommodations for 400 pas- 
sengers and the number of passengers 
booked showed that there would be no va- 
cant places in either section by the time the 
western boundary ot Pennsylvania was 
reached.” 

The mere words of a prayer are the last 
things one ought to be concerned about, in 
the hour of devotion. Let the heart be bur- 
dened to overflowing with its adoration or 
its own deep needs, and He who hears the 
prayer is no more conscious of the symbols 
that conveyed it than he who utters the 
prayer. Like the stick of a rocket which 
has conveyed a message pregnant with 
meaning across the nightand the storm, 
the mere words of a prayer drop into the 
sea and are utterly torgotten. Their mes- 
sage soars beyond them, trarscends them. 
God does not care about the words of your 
prayer so long as they reveal to Him the 
needs ot your heart. 





Miss N. M. Daniel, treasurer ot the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society for 
Central Japan, writes from Tokyo unde: 
date of Junell: ‘* We are having a glori- 
ous revival in Tokyo. Over two thousand 
thus far have decided tor Christ, and the 
fires are spreading not in Tokyo alone, but 
all over the awakening is manifest, and we 
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pray that Japan may be taken tor Christ. 
Old missionaries say that nothing like this 
has ever been known in Japan; and, best 
ot all is, the Japanese are working for 
themselves. Very little excitement is 
manifest, and the results are, therefore, 
likely to be permanent.”’ 





We can never hope, in this life, to get 
beyond storms, but we may hope to so learn 
the art of weathering them that they may 
make music on our root-shingles like rain. 


The Independent ot last week says: 
‘Bishop Hurst is to be congratulated on 
the completion ot his noble history of the 
Christian Chureh. It is a work whose 
catholic nature, freedom trom denomina- 
tional narrowness and positive Christian 
cbaracter will be recognized in all parts of 
the Protestant Church.” 





The Twentieth Century Club of this city 
has arranged a lecture service for 190I- 
1902. Competent persons can be secured for 
addresses on over one hundred specific 
tepics. The subjects to be considered in- 
clude problems ot education, labor and its 
organization, social work and social prob- 
lems, municipal administration, religious 
questions, charity and relief, domestic 
problems, pofitical and economic questions, 
art subjects, the problems of modern science, 
the teachings of great men and women. 
The terms are very reasonable. Edward 
H. Chandler, secretary of the Club, 4 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, will answer all in- 
quiries. 





The Chautauquan tor July is authority 
tor the statement that more than 130 Chau- 
tauqua Assemblies are to be held in this 
country the present year. Several new 
assemblies are inaugurated this season. 





We are gratified to learn that the recent 
sermonic address of Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. 
D., the new pastor of Ruggles Street 
Church, on “Is Christian Science a Hum- 
bug?” has been published in pamphlet 
form and can be secured of James H. 
Earle & Company, Boston, at 10 cents; $1 
per dozen postpaid. This address is an 
excellent antidote for circulation where 
this dangerous heresy is making a favor- 
able impression. 





A Jewish Chautauqua, in which Chris- 
tians and Jews study and propound togeth- 
er the Hebrew Scriptures, is one ot the note- 
worthy and encouraging events of the 
day. 





We have nowhere seen more paintul 
evidence of reckless and unbridled speech 
than in the utterance which the Boston 
Journal attributes to Henry Austin Adams 
at the Catholic Summer School at Detroit. 
He is reported to have said in a public 
address : “The president of Harvard 
College is an avowed agnostic. The presi- 
dent ot Columbia is a diluted, weak-kneed 
Episcopalian. The whole spirit of Ann 
Arbor is anti-Christian.” When President 
Eliot was asked about the allegation, he 
said at once, ‘There is no truth in that 
whatever.” This reminds us of a fact, 
which, in this connection, we feel justified 
in stating. One of the most honored and 
trusted representatives of our church, a 
president of one of our educational institu- 
tions, was recently the guest, with his wife, 
ot President Eliot and his family at their 
summer home. This guest says that he 
never was in a home where there was a 
more joyous and pervasive Christian spirit. 
Grace was said at every meal, and family 
devotions were maintained, which were a 
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delight and inspiration. The conversation 
was often led by President Eliot upon 
Christian subjects, and never took on a 
controversial form. This fact shows how 
wickedly unjust was the charge ,which Mr. 
Adams made. But he is not alone in mis- 
apprehending the president of Harvard 
College and other noteworthy educational 
representatives. 





THE TRANSLATION OF BISHOP 
PARKER 


[The subjoined letter from Miss Mary P. Stearns 
was written to Mrs. Alderman, who kinély furnishes it 
for our readers, | 


** Bellevue,” Naini Tal, June 6, 1901. 


My DEAR Mrs. ALDERMAN: Yesterday 
was a sad, but not a mournful, day in 
India. In the afternoon our dear, wise 
Bishop Parker was laid to rest out under 
the trees, very near the place where dear 
Phcebe Rowe was laid three yearsago. I 
know you will want to hear all about it, 
and so I will write fully. 

There had been no serious change in the 
Bishop’s condition till last Sunday night, 
and he was, up to that time, hopeful of re- 
covery. Mrs. Parker was out to church in 
the morning, but in the evening he became 
worse, and trom that time on his going was 
expected at any moment. But he lingered 
—most of the time fully conscious, and 
without much pain—till Tuesday. Many 
came to see him,and he knew them all, 
but was too weak to talk to them, 
Finally, at twoo’clock in the afternoon, 
while Miss Thoburn and Mrs. Parker were 
beside him, he went home from these beau- 
tiful Naini Tal hills to the eternal hills of 
God. It was peaceful and' without a strug- 
gle. He opened his eyes as though he saw 
some one coming, smiled, and was gone. 
We cannot mourn, but rather rejoice in his 
triumph and his victory. But to dear Mrs. 
Parker our hearts go out in love and sym- 
pathy. She is very brave, and is bearing it 
all with a faith and trust which are beauti- 
ful to see. At first she was so thankful for 
his triumph and release from the weak, 
worn-out body that she did not think of 
herself at all. But the next morning, 
when she went into his room and saw the 
vacant bed, it all came over her — her loneli- 
ness without him —and it seemed dreadful, 
she told me, not to find him there. She 
wept then tor herself, though she still re- 
joiced tor him. 

Loving hands made ready for the service 
on Wednesday. One end of the veranda 
was draped in white and festooned with 
green vines and branches. The Bishop’s 
picture on the wall was encircled by an 
ivy wreath. Wreaths and across ot white 
and green were laid upon the simple 
casket. The Bishop looked very natural, 
but showed the long illness he had en- 
dured. Dear Mrs. Parker was so apprecia- 
tive of all that was done, and said her own 
people could not have been more kind and 


loving. People in the homeland with all - 


their friends about them can hardly under- 
stand how missionaries learn to love each 
other. This bereavement will make us 
love Mrs. Parker all the more. She knows 
this, and it comforts her. 

At twelve o’clock the service was held, 
conducted by Bishop Warne, who had ar- 
rived just two hours before. The service 
was partly in English and partly in Hin- 
dustani. We sang “Servant of God, well 
done,” and the hymn never seemed more 
appropriate. The native brethren sang the 
translation ot “In the Sweet Bye and 
Bye,” and a quartet sang, “Still, still with 
Thee.” Dr. Scott read the Scripture, Mr. 
Gill prayed, and Mr. Messmore and Mr. 
Cutting each spoke a few words. 

The procession started from the house at 
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just one o’clock. Eighteen English soldiers 
in relays of six each carried the casket on 


their shoulders all the way trom the house 
to the grave,a distance which took us an 
hour to travel. The missionaries tollowed, 


the men on foot or on ponies, and the 
women in dandies. It was a very long 
procession. The boys from Oak Openings 
School marched in twos, und there were 
several friends aside from the missionaries 
who went along. As the line wound up 
over the mountain and then down on the 
other side along the bridle-path, I could 
often look down and see the head ot the 
line on the path below me and the rear on 
the path above me. Mr. Will Mansell 
walked beside Mrs. Parker’s dandie, and 
Miss Thoburn came directly behind her. 

The service was very impressive and 
solemn out under the trees. All around the 
beautiful little cemetery the mountains 
tower like sentries guarding the quiet spot. 
It is a wild and beautiful place. The grave 
was lined with green twigs and branches, 
and all was done that love could do to 
make it seem as beautiful as possible to 
Mrs. Parker. Bishop Warne conducted 
the service here at the grave, too, assisted 
by the others. A bishop of the Church of 
England was present and offered prayer. 
The Hindustani brethren sang, “I’m a 
pilgrim, and I’m a stranger,” and Mr. 
Blackstock led in prayer. Then we came 
away and left him there; but no, he was 
not there, and it did not seem to me at all 
that our dear Bishop was in the casket. I 
could only think of him as spending his 
first day in heaven, “happy in the clear 
vision of God.” Whata delightful day it 
must have been for him! He had seen the 
Master, and Phcebe Rowe, and Dr. Butler, 
and the many others. 

It was certainly to me, and I think to all 
ot us, a time when we renewed our vows 
and reconsecrated ourselves to God for 
service in India. As the gaps come, and 
we close up the ranks, we teel that we must 
be all the more zealous and taithful. If 
God wills, I want to live and to die tor 
India. It is events like this that bind our 
hearts still closer to this land. 

It seemed wonderful that the Bishop 
should go just when he did. Contrary to 
custom, it was arranged last January at 
Conference that the finance committee of 
the North India Conference should meet at 
Naini Tal on the 5th and 6th of June in- 
stead of in August on the plains as for- 
merly. Nearly every male missionary of 
the North India Conference is a member of 
this committee, so they had all planned to 
come and were on their way to Naini Tal, 
not knowing of the change in the Bishop’s 
condition. Bishop Warne, too, left Cal- 
cutta Monday for the meeting and did not 
know till nearly here that Bishop Parker 
had been translated. The end came Tues- 
day afternoon, June 4, and so the service 
was on the Sth, and all were here 
in time. At no other time in the year, 
and in no year previous to this, 
were sO many missionaries ever in 
the station at one time. And, most won- 
dertul of all, they were all the most per- 
sonal friends of Bishop and Mrs. Parker — 
those among whom they had worked and 
lived for so long. Mrs. Parker spoke of it, 
and said it could not have been possible at 
any other time or place to have had so 
many dear friends with her. It seemed so 
loving and thoughtful of the Heavenly 
Father to planitso. We know He is al- 
ways just as thoughtful and kind, but not 
always is it as manifest to our eyes as in 
this case. 

Now I must close. I have written this 
hastily, that you may not have to wait 
long for news. 

Yours most lovingly, 
MARY P. STEARNS. 
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KIM CHANG SIK, KOREA’S 
FIRST DEACON 


BISHOP DAVID H. MOORE. 


HEN Stephen and the others were 

set apart by the apostles as dea- 
cons, it was an event scarcely fraught 
with more interest to the infant church 
than was the setting apart of Kim Chang 
Sik and Kim Ki-pom, by the Korea Mis- 
sion, May 14, 1901, to our church in the 
Hermit Kingdom. When I went ashore 
at Chinnampo, to go overland to the old 
city of Pyeng Yang, it was Kim Chang 
Sik’s true hand that first clasped mine 
and welcomed me to northern Korea. 
As the first native Korean deacon, he be- 
comes an historic personage. This is his 
story, as told by Dr. W. B. Scranton and 
Rev. W. A. Noble, of the Mission. 

Kim Chang Sik personally is not an at- 
tractive man except to those who know 
him best. He is not one whom you 
would pick out fora history. He wasa 
countryman, brought up without any ad- 
vantages, and at so great a distance from 
the capital as to be innocent of all refine- 
ments and insights into the ways of the 
world, which would enable him to com- 
pete well in the struggle for existence. 
More than this, he was a coolie, and 
scarcely able to read the simple native 
script at the time when our story com- 
mences. He had never seen foreigners ; 
and what little he had heard of them 
was not to their credit. In spite of his 
disadvantages and a naturally diffident 
disposition, he started for the capital to 
seek his fortune. He arrived there ex- 
hausted by his long tramp, hungry, pen- 
niless and friendless. Me sat down, di- 
rected by his natural cravings, in front of 
an eating-house owned by an old man 
who was nearly helpless by reason of 
blindness, The inn-keeper heard the trav- 
eler’s voice, and judging the speaker by 
the blind man’s quickened sense of hear- 
ing, he was attracted to Kim at once, and 
invited him to enter. It required but lit- 
tle urging on the part of the innkeeper to 
induce Chang Sik to enter his service. 
From the first he trusted him. At the 
hands of Chang Sik he suffered no losses, 
whereas before he had been imposed upon 
and put greatly at a disadvantage in his 
business by reason of his blindness, And 
so for some two years, until the death 
of the old blind innkeeper, Kim Chang 
Sik found a home here at the capital. 
The family of the innkeeper besought 
him to remain with them, promising him 
many advantages, and not a small one 
among these was that he should no longer 
be called familiarly by his given name, 


but Mr. Kim. Even this social recogni- | 


tion was not sufficient to retain him, and 
he went out “ not knowing whither he 
went.”’ 

Like a true Korean, at first he went 
about sightseeing, and one of his first 
views was over the back wall of a foreign- 
er’s house, where he saw a Japanese 
carrying a heavy piece of beef for sale, and 
a foreign lady purchasing a piece of the 
same, surprisingly large from # Korean’s 
standpoint. This occurred at the time of 
what was known as the ‘ Baby Riot.” 
In those early days it was rumored that 
foreigners bought or stole babies and killed 
them to drink their blood, and made 
photographic chemicals out of their eyes. 
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Kim was, therefore, prepared to under- 
stand the foreigners’ love of rare beef, and 
to believe and think almost anything. 
Strange to say, he became gateman in a 
missionary’s home, and a little later 
house-boy, and, later yet, cook. At this 
time he began to study, first perfecting 
himself in the simple script, picking up 
Chinese characters, and learning about 
Christianity. He gave up strong drink, 
and then smoking, and in time joined the 
church. He was ever a thoughtful man, 
and in those days, as he looked on his 
baby daughter and thought of her inno- 
cence, the little one had much to do with 
leading him to a better life. 

In a few years Kim was made a local 
preacher, and soon he was tried asin a 
fiery furnace. He had gone to live with 
Rev. W. J. Hall, M. D., in Pyeng Yang, 
where he was cook, friend, local preacher, 
and everything else useful, in that newly- 
opened mission station. Pyeng Yang was 
a wicked city in those days, a veritable 
Sodom, abounding in vice of all sorts, 
inhospitable and merciless. Yet, in spite 
of all this, in a short time a little com- 
pany of converts was gathered. They did 
not always find their new profession an 
easy one, but, on the contrary, learned 
that we must through much tribulation 
enter into the kingdom. They were per- 
secuted in petty ways, and annoyed on 
every hand. Dr. Hall had a neighbor 
who was one of the city executioners, and 
who frequently called on the doctor. He 
was apparently friendly enough, and yet 
it gave the missionaries the ‘‘creeps’’ to 
have him say, even in smiles, that if he 
could but get the opportunity, he would 
willingly execute his office on the little 
band of Christians who were gathering 
there. Such things had been done in the 
past. Might they not be repeated? 

By and by, through the malice of a sec- 
retary of the magistracy, Kim and some 
leading Christians were arrested for pro- 
fessing Christianity. They were tried and 
condemned to death. Their new-found 
faith and the malice of their accuses 
were sufficient to compass their destruc- 
tion. The magistrate could not touch the 
foreign teacher, but he had full power 
over the Koreans, and used it to the ut- 
most, The condemnation was telegraphed 
to Seoul to the English Consulate and to 
the United States Legation; and every 
effort was made to obtain the release of 
the Christians. Kim Chang Sik was the 
one most hated for his integrity and 
whole-hearted devotion and leadership in 
the new-found faith. All efforts to obtain 
his release seemed to be unavailing. The 
day for his execution was set, the Gov- 
ernor refusing to obey the orders at last 
received from Seoul for his release, and 
Kim was put into the cell for condemned 
criminals. The next day he was to be 
beheaded. The missionaries and Chris- 
tians continued instant in prayer; but the 
cruel persecution seemed to be sure of its 
prey. Finally the magistrate so far re- 
lented as to offer pardon to all who would 
curse Heaven and return to their old faith. 
Several did go back ; but not so Kim. No 
trial of his faith could shake him; he 
counted not his life dear unto him. Phose 
who were undergoing persecutions with 
him have since ‘declared that they them- 
selves recanted under the pressure brought 
to bear upon them; but that Kim Chang 
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Sik held out faithful, with death staring 
him in the face. At the last moment the 
governor was forced to yield to the orders 
received from the capital, and reluctantly 
released Kim with the others. But at the 
same time he gave the disappointed mol 
permission to stone them after they were 
discharged. Brave Kim was hit repeated- 
ly and cruelly cut and bruised, and barely 
escaped with his life. 

Inspired and led by Kim, the little 
band of Christians grew and waxed 
stronger in faith; and in the days not 
very far after, when the Chinese army, 
and later the Japanese, occupied and dev- 
astated that city — punishing it, as 
many of us believe, for its wickedness — 
this little band of Christians, under the 
ever-faithful Kim, remained in the city, 
supporting themselves as best they could 
by grinding buckwheat into flour and 
selling it to the soldiers. Better than this, 
Kim’s house became the “ Bethel ’’ of re- 
sort for the religiously inclined in the in- 
vading army, and was vocal with prayer 
and praise. 

What a school for the training of a 
minister of the Gospel! Condemned by 
the world, ‘‘ separated unto the Gospel.”’ 
Since those days Kim has easily held the 
affection and confidence of all classes, 
and has made full proof of his ministry 
in faithful, patient, willing service. His 
labors have been effective in the salvation 
and strengthening of his countrymen. 
His manner is gentle, quiet, confident. 
Leadership, so naturally and fully ac- 
corded to him, has had no effect in chang- 
ing his disposition. The scene of his ear- 
lier condemnation has for a number of 
years been the field of his successful la- 
bors as the beloved helper of Rev. W. A. 
Noble, our faithful Pyeng Yang mis- 
sionary. Whether working alone or with 
another, the Lord has blessed his labors. 

May 14, in the annual meeting of the 
Korea Mission, Kim was ordained, with 
another native, to the office of deacon. 
The bishop’s hands were first laid on 
Kim Chang Sik, who is, therefore, our 
Korean Stephen, the first native in the 
kingdom ordained to the office of deacon. 
Nor do we doubt that this is the beginning 
of a new epoch in the Korean Mission, in 
many respects the world’s mast wonder- 
ful mission-field. 





CHRIST’S PRISONERS 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


HESE two words, when read together, 
sound like a singular pair of bedfel- 
lows. For to be behind the bars of a jail 
in our day commonly indicates an accom- 
plice of Satan. But in apostolic days 
imprisonment eften was a badge of honor. 
The chiefest of the apesties when he wrote 
a letter to his Colossian friend, Philemon, 
signed himself, ‘‘ Paul, a prisoner of Jesus 
Christ.’’ The old hero is Christ’s ambas- 
sador & Nero’s fetters — a prisuner not for 
evil-doing, but for well-doing. His mana- 
cles are badges of honor; and while his 
scarred body is bound, his soul is rejoic- 
ing as Christ’s freed-man from the yuke of 
sin, and there is not a happier man in 
Rome. 

The essence of imprisonment is to be 
confined to one place, without the per- 
mission or possibility of going where 
one cheoses. In this sense, there area 
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great many good people who are Christ’s 
servants and yet are prisoners. They are 
shut-ins without their own consent. Some 
of them are unable to get into God’s house 
on the Sabbath, though the Lord of the 
house comes to them. Some have been 
confined within the walls of one room for 
long weary years. During my pastorate, 
I used to visit, year after year, a lovely 
and cultured young lady who knew noth- 
ing of the out-door world except the 
glimpse she got from her bedroom win- 
dow. What sermons that brave girl used 
to preach to me on the beauties of Chris- 
tian patience! I learned from her what a 
sweet redt there is in the ‘‘ Everlasting 
Arm.”’ She never uttered to me one syl- 
lable of discontent during the whole four- 
teen or fifteen years of her imprisonment 
in that sick chamber! When I read to 
her some cheering passage from God’s 
Book or gave her a sip of honey from that 
inexhaustible honeycomb, a joyous smile 
passed over her face, which was sadly dis- 
torted by long disease, as if she were say- 
ing, ‘‘Oh, how good that tastes!’ If 
there was oneroom in Brooklyn that the 
Master ‘‘ofttimes resorted to,’’ it was 
that in which this bright, sunny-souled 
girl spent all her youthful years as a 
‘* prisoner of Jesus Christ.” 

Just why it is that the all-wise and lov- 
ing Master permits some of His chvicest 
servants to be laid aside from all active 
service and to be tortured often by sharp 
bodily pains, I can no more understand 
than I can understand why He permitted 
the brilliant and beloved Dr. Babcock to 
cut the cord of his own precious life under 
a sudden stroke of delirium. It is the fre- 
quent permissive providences of (iod that 
put the hardest strain on my faith. When 
every voice is so needed to teach and to 
preach His gospel, why does He doom so 
many to silence? When every hand is 
needed in His service, why does He allow 
so many of His soldiers to lie helpless in 
the hospitals? It is not my business to 
explain all these mysteries. But there are 
some explanations that give me partial 
relief. 

One is that the Christian life is a school 
for the promotion of that vitally important 
thing — Christly character. And some 
of the most beautiful traits can only be 
got through suffering. Hot furnaces often 
make the brightest Christians. It is not 
those whom He hates, but those whom 
He loves, that He often chastiseth. The 
Master sits as a refiner beside the furnace 
of affliction. He heats it until the metal 
melts, and the dross of selfishness and 
impatience and unbelief runs off. He 
often keeps His silver in the furnace till He 
can see His own face reflected in the clear 
metal of the heart asin a mirror. Then 
the affliction is doing its appointed work, 
and Jesus has ‘‘ made the vessel unto His 
own honor.’’ During my pastoral expe- 
rience I have discovered that some of the 
most attractive and well-ripened Christian 
characters belonged to those who were 
confirmed invalids or who had been 
schooled by intense bodily sufferings. 
Perhaps when such reach heaven they 
may be more than content that in this 
world they were among the Lord’s shut- 
ins. 

Another truth must not be overlooked. 
The prisoners of Jesus Christ may be 
among the most useful of His servants — 
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I mean useful to others. Paul did some 
of his very best work when a prisoner. A 
jailer locked him up at Philippi; but in a 
few hours he had that very jailer at his 
feet crying out, ‘‘What must] do to be 
saved ?’’ At Rome he preached the gos- 
pel to those around him until there were 
many converts in Czesar’s household. He 
wrote seven of his inspired epistles while 
he was Nero’s captive — one of them was 
the letter to Philippi which is the especial 
epistle of gratitude for divine mercies and 
of exultant joy under sharp afflictions. 
As canary birds sometimes sing when 
their cages sre covered to prevent it, so 
this old hero, when caged at Rome, fur- 
nished to the world some most sublime 
melodies of faith and victorious courage. 
I need not remind my readers of the case 
of John Bunyan, who would probably 
never have written the immortal ‘* Pil- 
grim’s Progress ’’ if he had not been an 
inmate of Bedford jail. 

Miss Charlotte Elliott composed that 
wonderful hymn, “ Just as I am without 
one plea,’’ and some others of her exqui- 
site songs of the soul, while she was im- 
prisoned in a sick chamber. Several years 
ago the wife of my beloved friend, 
Charles H. Spurgeon, took,me into what 
she called her ‘‘ workshop.’’ Although 
her ill-health did not allow her to attend 
her husband’s church, she spent much of 
her time during the week in sending off 
volumes of commentaries and other helps 
in Bible etudy to poor ministers and 
‘‘ village-preachers ;’’ and she told me 


that she had sent off thousands of vol-. 


umes on that beneficent errand! An in- 
valid lady, who could no longer be a tract 
distributor in her district, spent her time 
in folding and directing leaflets of awak- 
ening to the impenitent, or consolations to 
the troubled — and these she sent through 
the post or by a special messenger. You 
may imprison a body, but you cannot im- 
prison a soul that is luminous with the 
light of Jesus and vocal with the inspira- 
tions of His Spirit. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TESTING OF DUNCAN SLADE 


An Incident of the Northern Seal 
Fishery 


REV. DONALD BROWNE. 


HE island of Newfoundland is, in 
one respect, like London — its name 
is synonymous with fog. Few people con- 
nect its name with beauty and pic- 
turesqueness, or dream that it is the 
Norway of America. And yet that is 
exactly what it is, both on account of its 
natural features and the character and 
employments of its inhabitants. Its coasts 
abound with grand and rugged scenery, 
and are pierced with noble fiords, which 
are dotted with the white cottages, fish 
flakes, stores and landings of the fisher- 
men who form the bulk of the population. 
The interior is watered by majestic rivers, 
and is the sportsman’s paradise, abound- 
ing in deer, ptarmigan, hares and bears. 
The lives and occupations of the people 
are full of interest and originality. The 
period which I spent among them is the 
freshest and pleasantest of my life. 
The way I came to go there was this: 
My uncle was a member of a mercantile 
house of the island of Jersey. In common 
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with other firms in the island, they pos- 
sessed some trading stations on the New- 
foundland coast. These stations, com- 
prising extensive premises — wharves, 
warehouses, stores, offices and flakes for 
fish-curing — go by the name of Rooms, 
and are, or were, very similar in character 
to the trading stations of the Hudson Bay 
Company of an earlier time. The busi- 
ness of these stations was to supply the 
fishermen and hunters with the goods 
which are necessary for the prosecution 
of their callings, and their families with 
furniture, food and clothing. In their 
stores might be found a miscellaneous 
and peculiar stock-in-trade — immense 
quantities of salt for the curing of the fish; 
flour, salt pork, butter, molasses, tobacco 
and tea in the provision line; dry goods, 
ready-made clothing, oiled clothing, fish- 
ing boots, and millinery, in the way of 
clothing ; gunpowder, guns, shot, snares, 
for the hunters ; every description of hard- 
ware, canvas and rope for the equipment 
of the boats and schooners — in short, in 
the phrase of an auctioneer’s bill, a quan- 
tity of goods and articles ‘‘ too numerous 
to mention.’’ In connection with the 
warehouses and offices were the quarters 
of the help, where the clerks, coopers, and 
workmen lived together, under the rule of 
a manager, in a kind of colony. 

My father having died when I was 
about eighteen, leaving my mother with 
four younger suns to bring up upon a very 
limited income, my uncle offered to give 
me employment in the office of the firm. 
After a few years spent in the routine of 
the office, I asked him to allow me to go 
out to Newfoundland to fill the place at 
one of their stations of a cashier and book- 
keeper, who had been invalided, home. 
My mother, after some tears and protests, 
consented to my going out for a few years; 
and a few months later saw me installed 
as bookkeeper and representative of the 
house at their station of Broad Cove on 
the western coast of the island. It is due 
to the fact of my having spent ten years 
of my life at that place that I am able to 
relate the following incident from among 
the many which I wrote down in my 
journal at the time of their occurrence, 
and which I have since read, from time 
to time, to circles of indulgent acquaint- 
ances, 

Among our customers were two brothers 
named Duncan and Robert Slade. They 
were what we called planters, which 
means that they owned a fishing schooner 
and hired men foc the prosecution of the 
voyage, taking their supplies of provisions, 
gear, and outfit from the house upon their 
own responsibility, and giving their hired 
men a share of the catch in return for their 
labor. These men were, as times went, 
successful planters, which means that 
their schooner was registered in their own 
names — a very rare circumstance among 
the fishet-folk —and that they were not 
heavily in debt to their supplying mer- 
chant. They were both ‘‘ clever’’ men ; 
that is to say,in the language of New- 
foundland, they could turn their hand to 
anything in the line of the fisheries—boat- 
building, net-mending, sail-making, and 
rigging. Robert was by no means a bad 
fellow ; but Duncan had a reputation for 
meanness which, as our manager used 
to say, he came by quite honestly. His 
name was on the black list, which, being 
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interpreted, means that we on the Room 
were warned to ‘“‘ keep our weather eye 
open’ in matters of trade between him 
and the firm. 

Under these circumstances it will not 
be wondered at that the news of his con- 
version during a Methodist revival, which 
was stirring the settlement, was received 
by most people with much suspicion. Our 
manager remarked with grim jiumor that 
Dunean was trying another tack. Time 
showed that this was true in a sense of 
which the manager little dreamed. Events 
proved that Duncan Slade had become a 
new man, and bore striking and convinc- 
ing testimony to the power of the Gospel 
to influence the characters of men. My 
purpose is to relate one of such incidents, 
which came under my own notice and 
was recorded in my own diary. 

The spring which followed the revival 
was a very open one; the ice in the Gulf 
was unusually loose, and seals were re- 
ported to be plentiful. In consequence, 
some of the better class of planters, 
whose credit at the Room was good, re- 
solved to fit out for the ice. The schoon- 
ers which had been put ashore for the 
winter and covered with fir and spruce 
boughs were taken from their winter 
quarters and thoroughly overhauled. 
Their seams were calked and given a coat 
of tar, and their bows and sides were 
sheathed with stout spruce plank to de- 
fend them from the action of the ice. It 
was a busy time on the Room — men were 
coming and going all day long for nails, 
tar, oakum, canvas, rope, powder and 
shot. Until late at night we were kept on 
the run fitting out the men who ccem- 
prised the personnel of the crew. Each 
man came for his outfit— fowling piece, 
canvas for jumper and trousers, knitted 
guernseys, socks and mitts, raw sealskin 
boots, and a few pounds of tobacco. When 
complete, his equipment was snugly 
stowed away in his stout canvas bag. 

The ‘“‘ Jessie,’’ which was owned by the 
Slades, was one of the sealing fleet. It 
presented a pretty spectacle on the morn- 
ing of its departure. A wide waterway 
to the mouth of the harbor had been cut 
through the ice which covered the Bay to 
a depth of four feet. Over this waterway 
lines of men, clad in white and blue can- 
vas overall suits, hauled their craft, which 
were flying the colors of our house and 
the Union Jack of Great Britain. They 
kept step (the line passing over the shoul- 
der) to their sailor songs, which they sang 
to strange minor strains that they call 
“« come-all-ye’.’”’ The ‘‘ Jessie ’’ looked as 
smart as any of the fleet as she threw out 
her canvas to the breeze on reaching clear 
way, and sailed away gallantly over 
the waves on her perilous and adventur- 
ous voyage. Duncan called his men aft 
as soon as the schooner was well under 
weigh, and asked them to unite with him 
in prayer for the blessing of God upon 
their undertaking, for which exhibition of 
piety he received the covert sneers of his 
crew. 

At first, all went well with the ‘‘ Jessie.”’ 
She fell in with seals, and within a few 
weeks she was laden in every available 
space with valuable pelts. On her return 
trip she met with closely packed ice and 
heavy gales, and during one of these she 
was nipped between two packs and 
erushed like a walnut. The men had 
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barely time to throw one of their ships’ 
boats upon the ice with their guns and 
some hardtack, and to leap from her deck 
themselves, before the schooner sank out 
of sight ; and Duncan and his crew were 
left standing upon the pack amidst the 
commotion of the ice-floe of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. They were in a very forlorn 
condition — miles from home, on a tem- 
pest-tossed pan of ice, liable at any mo- 
ment to be washed off into the angry sea 
or crushed hetween the larger pans of the 
floe, with no sail in sight and only a few 
cakes of hardtack for food. It would have 
been wonderful if, amid the howling of 
the wind and the churning of the masses 
of ice, the hearts of the men did not fail 
them. Overcome with despair, they gave 
utterance to their feelings in groans and 
cries, bewailing their fate and the loss of 
their loved ones, and calling upon God to 
have mercy. Duncan Slade was the only 
calm man among them. The scene with 
all its danger and appalling circumstances 
put his recent profession to the test; and 
right worthily did he acquit himself in 
that hour of supreme trial. He called 
aloud to his companions to gather around 
him ; he pointed to their imminent dan- 
ger ; he asserted his belief that the Lord 
cou'd deliver them even from such peril ; 
and earnestly pleaded with them to seek, 
through Jesus Christ, the merey of God. 
He invited them to join with him in 
prayer. It was a strange scene — a storm- 
tossed pan of ice amid the conflicting ele- 
ments, a group of rough-looking, ship- 
wrecked sailors, with despair written in 
their faces, and one man, as rough as they, 
but calm and confident, pouring out his 
very soul in earnest supplication. He 
thanked God for His infinite compassion 
in saving so unworthy a man as he had 
been ; he confessed the sinfulness and neg- 
lect of himself and his companions; he 
entreated Him to turn their hearts to Him 
and to give them faith in Christ. He 
prayed that, if it were the Divine will, 
they might be reseued by some of the seal- 
ing fleet, or that the storm might abate 
and they be enabled to reach the shore ; 
but, chiefly, that he and his fellows might 
have the assurance of God’s pardon and 
favor, and be received into His heavenly 
kingdom at last. At the close of his 
prayer, asthe men crowded round him, 
he exhorted them irdividually to surren- 
der themselves to the Redeemer in whom 
he was trusting, and by whose presence 
he was sustained in that trying hour. 
Every heart was moved, either by the 
terror of the scene or by the words and 
bearing of their captain ; and every man 
promised allegiance to Christ and amend- 
ment of life if only deliverance were 
granted him. 

They spent the remainder of the night 
in prayer and in couversation with their 
captain, who continued to bear himself 
with quiet assurance and true dignity, 
now giving a word of encouragement to 
his men, now repeating a precious prom- 
ise from the Word, now offering a few 
sentences of prayer. His voice was harsh 
and unmusical, and his speech was un- 
couth and ungrammatical, but the men 
always affirmed that nothing ever affected 
them so deeply as his words of prayer, of 
pleading, and of song. From time to 
time amid the darkness, and above the 
roar of the wind and the grinding of the 
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ice, might be heard his voice as he gave 
utterance to his intense feeling in snatche- 
of song which he had learned in the 
little Wesleyan Church of which he had 
become a member upon his conversion. 
Sometimes the men would join in the re- 
frain, and over the boisterous waves of 
that ice-studded sea might have ~been 
heard their deep voices in holy song. 
Thus that terrible night passed away, and 
with the morning light their eyes were 
gladdened with the sight of a large bark 
which was lying-to amid the ice. Dur- 
ing the night her captain had fancied 
that he heard familiar strains coming 
across the waters, and had resolved to 
stand by until morning light should, per- 
haps, reveal whence they came. 

Duncan Slade’s faith was rewarded ; his 
song was heard in heaven, and heard, too, 
by God’s servant on the stormy sea. With 
shouts of joy the sealers launched their 
boat, and, piloted by their heroic captain, 
they made their way among the churning 
of the ice-pans to the vessel which God 
had sent to save them. Thus was Dun- 
can Slade’s confession of faith vindicated. 

No one doubted, when the story of that 
terrible night came to be known by the 
people of Broad Cove, where the men 
were landed some weeks later, that, in the 
language of an English settler, Duncan 
Slade bad ‘gotten grace,’ in very deed 
the grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion. 


Manchester, N. H. 





ART AND ARTISTS 
Frederick E. Church, N. A. 
JEANNETTE M. DOUGHERTY. 


66 HESE South American scenes 

are surpassingly beautiful.’’ The 
words came in atone of rapt admiration 
from an elderly gentleman who was 
pointing out to his companion the paint- 
ings as if they were old friends. ‘‘ You 
have seen them before?’’ I asked in 
earnest inquiry. ‘‘Oh, yes,’ came the 
euger reply, ‘‘ I have lived in New York 
forty years. I saw these pictures when 
they were first painted. My, what a furore 
the ‘Heart of the Andes’ did make!” 
Turning from this magnificent canvas 
and painting to ‘‘Cotopaxi,’” he said : 
‘That painting was always a great favor- 
ite of mine; for many years it hung in 
Lenox Library, then it disappeared from 
public view. Oh, I am glad to see it 
again !’’ 

The occasion, bringing out the above in- 
cident, was the last day of the exhibit of 
the paintings of the late Frederick E. 
Chureh, N. A., at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. It was said 
to be the first exhibition of a collection of 
the paintings of this eminent artist of 
Ameriean landscape, and it comprised 
many of his most important works. 
There were fourteen large paintings, most 
of them tropical scenes, all loaned by 
private individuals, except the ‘‘ Niagara,”’ 
which is owned by the Corcoran Gallery 
(Washington). The paintings were placed 
in the Metropolitan Museum in the spring 
last year, to remain till the middle of Octo- 
ber. This splendid opportunity not only 
gave the public the highest enjoyment of 
entrancing beauty, but also stimulated 
the national pride in the achievement of 
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American art. In the gallery was sold 
a fine catalogue containing illustrations 
ot the paintings, a portrait of the artist, 
and a brief sketch by Charles Dudley 
Warner. In his “ brief note,’’ as it called 
it, Mr. Warner said: ‘‘ We can hardly 
overestimate the debt of America to Mr. 
Chureh in teaching ‘t to appreciate the 
grandeur and beauty of its own scenery, 
and by his work at home and in tropical 
lands in inculeating a taste and arousing 
an enthusiasm for landscape art — that is, 
landseape art as an expression of the 
majesty and beauty of the divine mani- 
festation in nature. 

The ‘‘ Heart of the Andes,’’ the largest 
and one of the best known of the paint- 
ings, holds the spectator enchanted before 
it. In the background rises in majesty 
and mystery the snow-clad mountain 
against the deep azure sky. ‘ Veritable 
clouds’ encircle the peaks. A stretch of 
arid plain and bare range of foothills fill 
the distance between the mountains 
and the fertile valley, which makes the 
foreground and covers the larger part of 
the canvas. A clear stream which flows 
through the valley breaks into a waterfall 
as it dashes over the stones. There is a 
glimpse of a hamlet and a red-tiled 
church through the trees on the bank of 
the stream. On a ledge of rock stands 
the wayside cross, twined with vines and 
red berries ; before it kneels a woman, her 
companion standing beside her. So per- 
fect, so minute, are the details of the 
herbage that it seems as if one could pick 
off the moss that clings to the rocks and 
gather the delicate blossoms and feathery 
ferns that grow in such luxuriance. A 
gay paroquet sits ona branch and tiny 
butterflies alight on the blossoms. You 
feel the presence of a master, who, in 
painting the snow-covered mountains 
miles and miles away, sees also the tiny 
creatures at his feet, giving them a real 
part in the great scene. 

Beyond description of words is the 
wonderful charm of light and shadow and 
the tints of tropical atmosphere that envel- 
ops the whole. Tuckerman, in his ‘‘ Book 
of Artists,’ in speaking of the ‘‘ Heart of 
the Andes,’’ says: ‘It is a faithful ren- 
dering of the facts of nature in every part. 
Church,’’ he continues, ‘‘ chooses his sub- 
jects wisely and works them out scientif- 
ically; he goes to nature with the 
determination, intelligence, and patient 
intrepidity of a student keenly on the 
watch for facts and resolute in their 
transfer to art.’’ It is said that the 
descriptions of tropical scenery by Huim- 
boldt fiud their pictorial counterpart in the 
‘* Heart of the Andes,’’ ‘‘ Cotopaxi,’’ and 
‘‘ Chimborazo.”’ In ‘ Cotopaxi’’ you see 
this most “ beautiful and terrible” of 
volcanoes rising clear, white, and distinct 
in the background, with faint blue smoke 
curling from its snowy peak. In the fore- 
ground is the valley, green and beautiful 
from recent rains. It is fifty miles from 
the valley across the lava-covered hills to 
Cotopaxi. In gazing at the painting of 
this remarkable volcano, you realize some- 
thing of the great distance stretched before 
you in the scene, Tuckerman also gives 
the following interesting coincidence: 
‘“When Church went to study tropical 
landscape he Jodged beneath the roof and 
shared the hospitalities of the same family 
with whom Humboldt found a home fifty 
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years before while making his scientific 
researches in the same region. Half a 
century later the artist who was to do for 
south America in art what the savant has 
done in science, like him came wearied at 
night to repose in the same apartment.’’ 

The magnificent painting of Niagara 
gives the ‘‘ Horseshoe Falls,’’ as seen from 
the Canadian side. In the painting you 
feel that the artist has given profound 
study and the closest observation to this 
natural wonder of the Western world. A 
feeling of reverence and swe steals over 
you as you gaze upon tne grandeur and 
beauty of the scene depicted with such 
vivid reality. Foreign critics have said, 
‘* That in the rush and roar of the waters 
the painting realizes the idea of sound as 
well as motion.’’ “It grows upon 
acquaintance,’’ says Tuckerman, “ as does 
the cataract itself, until we seem to hear 
even the roarof the mighty waters that 
rushed over those tremendous cliffs ages 
before this continent was trodden by man, 
symbolizing the endless, remorseless and 
irresistless sweep of time. The green flood 
pouring evermore into the appalling abyss 
veiled by mist wreathing up from the 
vortex below, the distant shore lined with 
foliage touched by the burning tints of 
October, the rosy gray sky overarching 
the scene, and the ethereal bow uniting 
heaven and earth with its elusive band of 
colors — all these are rendered with 
matchless skill.’’ It is related of Ruskin 
that when he saw this painting of 
‘* Niagara’’ he pointed out an effect of 
light upon the water which he said he had 
often noticed in nature, especially among 
the Swiss waterfalls, but had never before 
seen it upon canvas, 

Mr. Church was born at Hartford in 
1826. When a youth of sixteen he began 
teaching himself to draw. Some of his 
friends, seeing his earnest efforts, induced 
Thomas Cole, the first American land- 
scape artist, to take Mr. Church as a pupil 
into his home at Catskill, N. Y. In the 
beautiful ‘scenery of the Catskills Mr. 
Church began the study and interpreta- 
tion of nature. ‘‘ Here he observed, under 
singularly favorable auspices, the perma- 
nent traits of indigenous vegetation, the 
characteristic phases of atmosphere aud 
the evanescent phenomena of skies, trees, 
and herbage, the forms of mountains, the 
rising and setting sun, the tints and tones 
of woodland and water, foliage and rock, 
all the essential features of nature in her 
wild and primeval haunts ; here he faith- 
fully studied «nd laid the foundation of 
that breadth of authenticity, of executive 
skill, whereby he subsequently represented 
with such marvelous truth her less 
amiliar traits from the exuberant fertility 
of the tropical to the sublime monotony 
of northern regions.’’ He was a profound 
student of sunshine and atmosphere. As 
Corot used to spend whole nights leaning 
out of his window to watch the sky, so 
Church made it a daily practice to ascend 
a hill near his home to watch the sunset. 
When London was railing at Turner for 
the brilliancy of his sunsets, Ruskin came 
to the rescue saying, ‘‘ How do you critics 


know what a sunset is? You have never 


ascended a hill and watched one.’’ It 
might be said of Frederick Church, as of 
Theodore Rousseau, ‘‘ he knows the secret 
of nature’s pictorial element,’’ and the 
voice that was calling in the forest at 
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Fontainebleau was also heard along the 
magical shores of the Hudson. The author 
of ‘‘ Art in America’ says: ‘‘ The objec- 
tive school of landscape painting found 
its culminating excellence in the art of 
Chureh;” and Mr. Benjamin goes on to 
say: ‘ Our civilization needed this form 
of art expression at this period, and the 
artist appeared who could teach the 
people to love beauty and find it among 
the regions which first rang with the axe 
© our pioneers.” 

When you add to the life of a pioneer in 
art that also of an explorer and adventurer, 
you must know that the life of Mr. Church 
Was not without great toil, hardship and 
danger. He made two tours in South 
America, one to the coast of Labrador, 
and one to Jamaica. ‘‘ He brought charac- 
teristic themes from distant regions, giv- 
ing true expression of local atmosphere, so 
that the sky that overhangs the aerial en- 
vironment that surrounds the Andes and 
Rocky Mountains truthfully fills the im- 
agination.’’ His enterprise, courage and 
patience delineated subjects scarcely rec- 
ognized before in art. It was his “ benign 
mission to extend the enjoyment which 
time and space limits, and bring into mu- 
tual and congenial acquaintance the most 
widely separated glories of the universe.”’ 

Mr. Church attained his high reputa- 
tion whiie a comparatively young man. 
In the midst of his brilliant career he was 
forced to become a spectator instead of a pro- 
ducer in the realm of art. Inflammatory 
rheumatism attacked, first the right hand 
and then both, and held them idle for the 
last twenty-five years of his life. Charles 
Dudley Warner, in giving this pathetic 
detail and speaking also of the death of 
Mr. Church a year ago last April in New 
York city, closed his brief note of the artist 
with the following beautiful tribute : ‘‘ In 
years and physical infirmity he was 
seventy-four. In his spirit, his heroic 
cheerfulness, he was still young, hopeful 
of the world, the stanchest and most help- 
ful of friends, and as clear and sweet in 
his Christian character as he was decided 
in his luminous rendition of the atmos- 
phere and of the distant mountains of his 
great pictures. Hs saw and felt the di- 
vinity in both worlds.”’ 


Chicago, Iils. 





Aseptic Christians 


HE Presbyterian Banner declares that 
the late Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock kept 
himself in what, using medical language, 
he called an aseptic condition tor his min- 
isterial work, and adds: Being invited to 
smoke with some gentlemen, he declined 
with the explanation that he was often 
called upon to visit the sick, and any odor 
ot tobacco on him would unfit him for this 
delicate ministry. A wealthy member of 
his church offered him the use at any time 
during the winter of his opera box, but he 
courteously refused it on the ground that 
he must keep himself spiritually aseptic. 
That was a fine and noble ideal tor a min- 
ister. If the surgeon must be aseptically 
clean in his hands and clothing and instru- 
ments, avoiding and excluding every 
poisonous germ, that he may heal the body, 
should not the minister be equally clean 
morally, avoiding every appearance of 


evil, that he may heal the soul? And wh 
should this ideal be followed by the ho 
ister only? Is not every Christian under 
obligation to touch not the unclean thing 
and keep himself unspotted trom the 
world? —Cumberland Presbyterian. 
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A SONG IN THE NIGHT 
A. MABEL YOUNG. 


Be still, my heart, and rest! 
Upon the streamlet’s breast 
The moon is shining in a silver flood, 
And o’er the flower-strewn sod, 
Gleaming with myriad diamond dew-drops 
dressed — 
Be still, my heart, and rest! 


Rest, sweetly rest, and sleep, 
Nor let care longer keep 

Thee fettered in its weary, binding thrall. 
Trust thou the Lord of all 

To rule thy planning in His love most deep. 
Rest, sweetly rest, and sleep! 


Sleep on, nor dream of fear, 
Thy Father standeth here, 
Who watcheth o’er these fragile lives of 
ours, 
As o’er the birds and flowers; 
In day or darkness He abideth near — 
Sleep on, nor dream of fear! 


Taltham, Mass. 


Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 








O passing Angel, speed me with a song, 
A melody of heaven to reach my heart, 
And rouse me to the race and make me strong! 
— Christina Rossetti. 


e*s 


‘A load of sorrow doesn’t wear one so 
much as a Swarm of annoyance.” 


Thy friend hath a triend, and that friend 
hath a friend; wherefore be discreet. — Tal- 
mud, 

® *# 

Train the understanding. Take care that 
the mind has a stout and straight stem. 
Leave the flowers of wit and fancy to come 
ot themselves. — Augustus Hare. 


e*s 


He who is taithtul over a few things is a 
lord of cities. It does not matter whether 
you preach in Westminster Abbey, or teach 
a ragged class, so you be faithful — the 
taithfulness is all. — George Macdonald. 

a* «a 

Unworldliness is this—to hold things 
from God in the perpetual conviction that 
they will not last ; to have the world, and 
not let the world have us; to be the world’s 
masters, and not the world’s slaves. — F. 
W. Robertson. 

ao" 

If the springs of our action flow trom 
molehill altitudes, our life will but dribble 
through meanness like some wretched gut- 
ter of the street, instead of leaping upwards 
like some strong, pure fountain whose 
source is in the eterna) hills.— Canon 


Farrar. 


Does it rain today? Is it dark and 
gloomy? That is all right; there must be 
some stormy days. Tomorrow the clouds 
will have a silver lining, or disappear 
entirely. Does the sun shine? Enjoy the 
sunshine. Tomorrow may be bright also. 
Are you well? Enjoy your health, and use 
it to the best advantage. Are you ill? 
Then it is a day in which to be patient and 
endure cheerfully. Are you tree from 
trouble? Then it is a thanksgiving day. 
Are you carrying heavy burdens tor your- 
selt or others? Then it is a day for the 
rolling off your burdens at the toot of the 
Cross. — Louise Heywood. 

« ° x 

What is prayer for? Not to inform God 

nor to move Him, unwillingly, to have 
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mercy as if, like some proud prince, He re- 
quired a certain amount of recognition of 
His greatness as the price of His tavor ; but 
to fit our own hearts by conscious need, and 
true desire and dependence, to receive the 
gift which He is ever willing to give, but 
we are not always fit to receive. — Aleran- 
der Maclaren, D. D. 


* 
* 


“oT was one of them new kind of books,”’ 
said the washerwoman, doubttully. The 
tub in tront of her seemed to suggest a desk 
trom which it was easy to discourse, and 
tbe Sunday’s rest had perhaps given her 
mind a chance to assort and arrange its 
opinions, so that on Monnay mornings we 
were informed upon many subjects. ‘*Yes’m, 
’twas one of them stories where a man can 
lie an’ swear, drink, gamble, fight, an’ be 
a terror to 4 whole town, an’ then save a 
child or do some other brave thing at the 
cost of his life, an’ shine out all ready for 
glory on the last page. ’Course it don’t jest 
say he’s better’n a lot of commonplace good 
tolks what only tries to do right all their 
days, but it makes it seem that way. When 
you come to sift it down it ’mounts to ’bout 
this: he was most everything else that was 
mean, but he wasn’t a coward. Well, now, 
there’s lots of folks reskin’ their lives every 
day for the sake of others; doin’ it right 
along the line of their daily work an’ duty, 
an’ makin’ no fuss about it. An’ it does 
*pear to me that one clean stockin’ is a 
small piece oi clothin’ to try to make into a 
whole robe of righteousness.” — Wellspring. 


a*-e 


It is on earth a growing time! 
How do things grow? We cannot tell — 
In silence as the roses climb, 
Or the mists rise above the dell, 
As trees their leafy garments weave, 
As the days grow from morn tw eve. 


Slowly and silently they grow; 

It is no use to watch all night 
To find the way the life-streams flow, 

Or plants increase in girth and height; 
Yet hour by hour, from strength to strength, 
The life is perfected at length. 


O saddened one, take heart again! 
Thou, Knowing not, dost grow and rise 
Through rest or work, by joy and pain, 
Till thou art gracious, strong and wise ; 
What if thou canst no progress see? 
Thy growth depends on God, not thee. 


— Marianne Farningham. 


Look on the sunny side of things. Should 
some down-hearted friend suggest that to 
try to see the good in his lot is like trying 
to extract sunshine from cucumbers, re- 
mind him that sunshine is just what makes 
cucumbers, and that accordingly it can be 
extracted from them. Few may know how 
to do it, but the lack is not in the vegetable. 
There is sun-force in all things. Connection 
is direct between the light that pours in at 
the window and that which shines in eyes 
and smiles in tones and manners and in 
thoughts. In all its transformiations it is 
the heaven-force. ‘‘ Glority the room!” 
was Sidney Smith’s way ot ordering the 
curtains up, and the obedient glory 
brimmed his page with laughter-punctua- 
tions. Dickens was another who wrote his 
stories with curtains up and sunshine 
streaming through the study. ‘“ Rejoice,” 
was the old Greek’s sunshine way of greet- 
inga friend. ‘* Laugh until I come back!” 
was Father Taylor’s good-bye to Dr. Bartol 
— parsons both. ‘“ How is the child?” 
called up another minister-father, forlorn- 
ly, trom the foot of the stairs as he entered 
his home. ‘“’Peak as’oo do when ’oo’re 
laughing !”’ came back the voice of the sick 
child in reply. It was the baby who 
preached the Gospel that time. Carlyle, in 
his dyspepsia, looking up at the stars, 
could groan, “ It’s a sad sight!’’ But the 
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little girl looked up at the same sight and 
said, ‘‘ Mamma, if the wrong side of heaven 
is so fine, how very beautiful the right side 
must be! ” 

This habit of looking on the laughter side 
can be /earned. Ask any person who has 
won his cheer the secret of his victory, and 
he will quite likely tell you a story of some 
dark day when he vowed that he would see 
sunshine. Lydia Maria Child, a woman 
well acquainted with trial, has left it on 
record: ‘* I seek cheerfulness in every pos. 
sible way; I read only chipper books ; I 
hang prisms in my windows to fill the room 
with rainbows.” . . . Remember Emerson’s 
mud- puddle: 


* But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings!”’ 


Remember Luther on his sick-bed. Be- 
tween his groans he managed to preach on 
this wise: ‘‘ These pains and trouble here 
are like the type which the printers set ; as 
they look now, we have to read them back- 
wards, and they seem to have no sense or 
meaning in them ; but up yonder, when the 
Lord God prints us off iu the life to come, 
we shall find that they make brave read- 
ing.” Only we need not wait until then. — 
Rev. W. C. GANNETT, in “Of Making 
One’s Self Beautiful.” 





THE EARNINGS OF THE WIFE 
MRS. CHARLOTTE F. WILDER. 


HEN going from the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary back to the Fair 
Grounds in Chicego, eight years ago, a 
beautiful-faced woman sat beside me in 
the electric-car. Every one who was in 
Chicago that year remembers with what 
cordiality strangers met. It seemed as 
though all the world was kin, and here 
was no exception to the general rule, for 
the stranger began a conversation which 
soon made us feel like old friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

The stranger was the widow of an em- 
inent physician — left a widow with 
three young children to be educated and 
a heart burdened with sorrow. She knew 
work was a panacea for many ills, and 
she knew more about her husband’s pro- 
fession than anything else in the world, 
so she studied medicine, and her practice 
had brought her into close relationship 
with the domestic lives of hundreds of 
patients. 

I cannot tell how the conversation 
chanced to turn upon the topic of the 
wife as wage-earner, but I remember her 
expression of regret that a wife should 
ever feel as though it was anything 
really gained if she spent her time as a 
real wage-earner. ‘‘ It is the most sensi- 
ble way for the wife to try, by economy 
and coustant care of the home, to make 
the husband’s income go just as far as 
possible. ‘A penny saved is two-pence 
earned,’ I know for a fact,’”’ said the 
stranger. ‘If a wife takes her time to go 
out and earn, or takes work into her 
home and earns, the whole family loses 
in comfort and self-respect, and there 
must be a very much larger income as the 
result of this wife’s work or there is 
downright loss. Then, worst of all, if 
the wife earns, the children learn to go to 
her for money and lose respect for the 
father as the head of the home, and he 
loses respect for himself and soon does 
not feel that sense of obligation to support 
his family which he otherwise would 
have felt. When a man begins to look 
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upon his wife simply as a wage-earner’’ — 
here the stranger paused. ‘‘O madam, 
I’ve seen so many wrecked lives, and 
women with mistaken ambitions are so 
often the cause—I wish—I wish the 
wife could feel that salvation for the 
whole family is in the right sort of 
home.’’ 

What took my mind back to the con- 
versation in the electric-car in Chicago 
was the remark made yesterday by a lady 
whose home is in Colerado: ‘‘ Oh, the 
women are crazy to get something to do 
so as not to feel obliged to keep house. The 
children, when they come home from 
school, never know where to find the 
mother, whether at club, office, shop, po- 
litical convention, or home.”’ 

I take the expression of my acquaint- 
ance from Denver as an extravagant one 
— at least, I hope it is; but,in putting 
the two expressions together, the one from 
Chicago and the one from Denver, it looks 
as though there might be a lesson for the 
young wife and mother to study out from 
new standpoints. 


Manhattan, Kansas. 





A Common Gruelty 


F accused of cruelty in daily life we 
should probably resent it indignantly, 
yet every time a person inflicts an evil 
mood upon his household or upon his fel- 
low- workers he is treating them cruelly. 
Most of us are guilty, at times, and we 
never stop to think that our innocent vic- 
tims are utterly defenseless. Consider how 
quickly all members of the family suffer 
when one brings his depression to the 
breakfast-table; how easily good spirits 
are quenched by one person’s moroseness ; 
how readily an atmosphere of nervousness, 
of ill-nature, of physical pain, makes itself 
felt when there is no effort at seif-control ! 
Even a sulky maid in the kitchen can bring 
discomfort to a whole household. No one 
has aright to inflict his bad feelings upon 
others, and we realize this when we are the 
victims. Butit we have not slept well, or 
if we have a headache after a wearisome 
day, or if some business matter has gone 
wrong, where is our own cheerfulness ? 
Our shortcomings should help us to make 
excuses for other people’s tempers, but our 
sufferings should teach us the cruelty of 
self-indulgence. — Congregationalist. 





Pickle-People 


HERE still seem to be some new de- 
scriptives under the sun. Here is one 
found floating in the current of print, 
adrift from its mooring, and with the au- 
thor’s name washed off: “Some people 
are like pickles; a very little of them ata 
time is quite enough.” 

Sharp and sarcastic people, critical peo- 
ple, and others who hide their serious 
_selves under the brine of perpetual jest; 
busy-bodies in other men’s matters, who 
have now and then a bit of amusing char- 
acter-sketch to offer; over-sensitive peo- 
ple, with fine traits, but with an acid of 
touch-me-not flavor about them — all these 
and a variety of others may be called 
pickles. There is something good about 
every one ot them, something pungent in 
what they have to give, and even appetiz- 
ing it taken as a dash of vinegar is added 
toadish. They havea place, but it is the 
place of pickles in picnic fare. A sumeit 
would be deplored even there, and as for 
daily food, what would tamishing tolk do 
on an exclusive diet of pickles? 

It isn’t our business to look about to 
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label pickles where we find them, but to 
take heed to ourselves. It is a great thing 
to be ot the sort others can live with. It 
we shrewdly suspect at any moment that 
a little at a time is enough of our company, 
we should take ourselves to task at once 
about the sort we are. The contented 
spirit, the unselfish, sympathetic, consider- 
ate soul, the merry heart that is a continual 
teast of wholesome fare, should be what 
we offer to the hungry who will not weary 
of it. We won’t be pickle-people if we can 
help it—and we can help it if we will. 
—Juuia H. JouHnsron, in Interior. 





* KNOCKING, EVER KNOCKING”’ 


Knocking, knocking, ever knocking, 
Who is there? 

’Tis a Pilgrim, strange and kingly, 
Never such was seen before ; 

Ah! sweet soul, tor such a wonder 
Undo the door. 


No! that door is hard to open; 
Hinges rusty, latch is broken, 
Bid Him go. 
Wheretore with that knocking dreary 
Scare the sleep trom one so weary? 
Say Him, No. 


Knocking, knocking, ever knocking! 
What! Still there? 

O sweet soul, but once behold Him 
With the glory-crowhed hair; 

And those eyes, so strange and tender, 
Waiting there; 

Open! Open! Once behold Him — 
Him, so fair! 

* * * . * * a & 


Did she vpen? Dothshe? Will she? 
So, as wondering we behold, 

Grows the picture to a sign, 

Pressed upon your soul and mine ; 
For in every breast that liveth 

Is that strange, mysterious door ; 
Tho’ torsaken and betangled, 
Ivy-gnarled and weed-bejangled, 
Dusty, rusty and torgotten — 

There the pierced Hand still knocketh, 
And with ever-patient watching, 
With the sad eyes true and tender, 
With the glory-crowned hair — 

Still a God is waiting there. 


— Harriet Beecher Stowe. 





TAKING AUNT MARTHA HOME 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


66 OLAND! why, dear, that’s where 

I was born and brought up — 
just over the hill from the spring house, 
two miles out on the Shaker road,’’ and 
Aunt Martha Gilman’s voice was “all 
a-tremble,’’ as she herself declared a 
moment later. ‘‘ You are going there — 
for the summer ?”’ 

Beth’s quick ear detected a longing 
desire in the tone of her old friend’s 
exclamation. 

‘‘That’s what father says. He’s tired 
of going to the seashore, and mother’s 
health is never good among the moun- 
tains —the air’s too bracing there, she 
thinks — and so we’ve decided try 
Poland Springs this summer. It’s an 
inland resort, and mother thinks she’d 
like to try the water; and the scenery 
from Ricker Hill —that’s where the hotel 
is situated —is wonderful! You can see 
any number of lakes, and little villages 
suug under some hill beside them, and 
away to the west, in plain view, are the 
White Mountains. On a clear day with a 
glass one can see the Tiptop House. Of 
course we don’t know anything about it 
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except what we’ve heard, but the pan- 
oramic view father had sent him shows it 
all, and it’’—oh, such a change from 
here where we've always lived — no 
mountains, no hills, not even a rock unless 
it’s imported! I’m just tired 6f prairie. 
You go out of town, and that’s all you see 
for miles and miles, and it’s so monoto- 
nous,’’ 

‘* It is different there,’ and for a mo- 
ment Aunt Martha closed her eyes and 
was a child again, climbing the fences 
and romping in the meadows of her early 
New England home before her father 
devided to move to Central Illinois, ‘ I — 
I wish I were going with you — to see the 
old place once more— but — but money 
comes hard, now I’m old,’ and she 
involuntarily reached for her needle — her 
only means of livelihood — which had 
been hastily laid aside on Beth’s entrance. 
‘““T—I shall miss you, dear. No one 
comes in so often as you do — and — and 
I shall miss the reading, but you’ll bring 
me a message from home,’’ and she spoke 
the word so softly — almost sacredly, Beth 
thought. 

Beth took the trembling hand, and 
slipped from her chair to the little worn 
hassock at Aunt Martha’s feet. 

‘‘And you lived right where we're 
going? ’”’ 

‘Yes, dear, till I was a woman’ grown 
— we didn’t move till I was sixteen.” 

‘“‘ If you could only ’’— 

Beth hesitated. 

“Tut! tut! child,” said Aunt Martha, 
reprovingly, divining Beth’s thoughts. 
“I’m old now, and, besides, haven’t the 
money. But see and tell me everything, 
and ’twill seem almost as though I’d 
been there myself.’’ 

It was dusk when Beth reached home. 

“We're going a week from Tuesday,’’ 
exclaimed Ralph, Beth’s only brother, as 
she opened the library door. ‘ The case 
of the Robinson Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s been settled —a week earlier than 
father thought ’twoula be—so there 
nothing to prevent our starting soon’s 
school closes, Won't we have a dandy 
time! ‘TThere’s golfing, tennis, driving, 
tramping — hills everywhere — think of 
it! And only half a mile from the hotel 
is a lake — real water, sparkling and clear ; 
not the black, muddy stuff we have here— 
that we can boat on and swim in. Hurrah 
fora whole summer in New England !”’ 
and Ralph caught his sister’s arm, and 
imitated a Sioux dunce before the open 
grate, for the night was chill. 

‘*May I have a heart-to-heart confer- 
ence with somebody I know?’’ playfully 
asked Beth that evening, though her voice 
contained a serious tone. 

Mr. Hammond dropped his paper in his 
lap, and smiled. 

“If the somebody is her own father, I 
guess there’s no objection, is there, dear? "’ 
turning to his wife. 

‘None that I think of,’’ she said, 
“except, perhaps, my presence—I may 
not be wanted at the conference !”’ 

“Yes, you are, too—you must help 
decide.”’ 

Mrs. Hanmamond stopped her crocheting. 

‘* It—it’s a plan,” began Beth, abruptly, 
‘and it may take lots of money — more 
than you can spare. First, 1 want to 
know if you suppose there’s any place in 
Poland, near where you’re going to stay, 
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that could be hired for the summer — just 
a little house and yard with large shade 
trees in it.’’ 

‘‘ T imagine so — usually is in New Eng- 
land. It’s a great place for abandoned 
farms.”’ 

‘* And do you suppose I could hire one— 
and pay for it with what my expenses at 
the hotel would be?”’ 

‘* Why, I should think so,’’ replied Mr. 
Hammond, curiously. ‘‘ But why do you 
ask?’’ 

‘That — that’s my plan,’’ and Beth 
slowly explained the scheme she had 
formulated on her way home that evening 
from Aunt Martha’s barren little home. 

‘I'd like to take her with me— you 
know she has no friends — and we could 
keep house by ourselves and have such a 
good time. “T'was where she was born, 
and she’s hungry to go back.”’ 

‘« We'll think it over, dear, and tell you 
our decision later — not tonight.’’ 

‘‘She’s so unselfish,’ said Mrs. Ham- 
mond, as Beth softly closed the door. 

“Yes, none but Beth would have 
thought of it.’ 

‘‘Want to put anything in my trunk, 
Beth ?’’ asked Ralph, who had about fin- 
ished his packing. ‘‘It will hold a lot 
yet, and you know you never have room 
enough in yours.’”’ 

‘‘T — I guess not, Ralph. I’m not going 
with you.” 

‘*But you’re going with the folks? I'll 
be with them.”’ 

Beth shook her head. 

‘Going to stay here all summer?”’ 

‘No, I don’t think so. I’ll whisper, 
but you mustn’t tell,’’ and Beth confided 
her plan, with her parents’ sanction. 

‘‘ Well, I never!” 

‘‘But Dll be near, and you can see me 
almost as much as though I were at the 
hotel.’’ 

‘‘Have you told her?’ asked Ralph, 
curiously. 

‘“No, I’m going to wait till you get 
there. If father can’t find a place that’s 
suitable, I shall say nothing about it to 
her, and go on alone ; but if everything is 
propitious, you will find us on the spot in 
due season, ready to take possession.’ 

‘‘ Have found just the place you want 
— house, furnishings, and yard. Only 
two miles away. Come at once. Will 
meet you at the station,’’ was her father’s 
telegram, a few days later. 

Beth had hardly read the message be- 
fore she had on her hat and jacket ready 
for the street. 

‘‘Tt will be worth a lifetime just to see 
her happiness,’’ she declared, enthusiastic- 
ally. 

‘‘ Aunt Martha! Aunt Murtha! ”’ called 
Beth, as she pushed opened the squeaky 
door. ‘Where are you?”’ 

‘““On the landing, hanging out some 
clothes. I’ll be there in a moment,’’ she 
called trom the rear. 

“IT don’t know how to tell her—’twill 
be such a surprise !”’ 

‘“‘ Why, I thought you’d gone—on your 
vacation !’’ exclaimed Aunt Martha, won- 
deringly. ‘‘Didn’t you say your folks 
were going Tuesday ?”’ 

“Yes, but I’ve waited for you.” 

‘*For me?”’ . 

‘No one else! I’m going to take you 
when I go— and that’s just as soon as we 
can get ready.’’ 
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‘“‘I—I don’t understand—I guess I 
don’t hear as I once did.’’ 

‘*You’re going to New England with 
me—to Poland, and we’re going to live 
there all summer,’’ exclaimed Beth, 
radiantly; ‘just you and I in a snug 
little house of our own.’’ 

“But — but the money — I’ve no 
money,’’ and the expression of delight on 
the wrinkled face slowly melted into one 
of disappointment. 

* But I have! Now we must plan 
what to take,”’ added Beth, briskly. 

‘“Then I’m to see the old home again !”’ 
mused Aunt Martha, in a bewildered sort 
of way. ‘‘ Really?’’ and she took hold of 
Beth’s arm for reassurance. 

‘*T—I couldn’t be any happier not — not 
if I were going to the other home,” de- 
clared Aunt Martha over and over again, 
on their way East. ‘It’s so good—so 
good ! Goodness and mercy have followed 
me all the days of my life!’’ 

Beth’s eyes grew moist at the genuine 
nappiness of the little bent woman in the 
seat beside her. 

‘Your grandmother?’’ asked a stranger 
across the aisle. 

Beth glanced at the figure in black to 
make sure she was asleep. 

‘* No, she’s not a relative — has none in 
the world. She’s a friend of mine, and 
we’re going back to her old home,’’ 

‘*It looks as natural’s can be! There 
isn’t a thing changed!’’ They were driv- 
ing out tu the house that Mr. Hammond 
had hired, and every turn in the road 
brought forth from Aunt Martha an excla- 
mation of surprised delight. 

‘‘Is this the place?’’ exclaimed Beth, 
as they drew up before a small, wood-col- 
ored house. ‘‘ Just see that cosy veranda 
covered with woodbine—and the trees, 
aren’t they shady? And there’s an old- 
fashioned well-sweep ! O Aunt Martha! ”’ 

She stopped, puzzled at the changed ex- 
pression on the wrinkled face — Aunt 
Martha had grown suddenly pale. 

‘* Aren’t you well?’’ hurriedly. 

‘*T shall be ina moment,’’ and Aunt 
Martha smiled reassuringly. 

The weeks passed very rapidly, and 
they were the very happiest ones Aunt 
Martha ever spent. 

‘I’m just drinking in all the old 
remembrances,’’ she would say, as she sat 
in a low, easy rocker on the vine-covered 
veranda, looking out on the hills and val- 
leys that alone shared with her the secrets 
of her childhood. 

‘*T’ve something to ask you, dear,’’ she 
said one afternoon, as Beth paused in her 
reading. ‘‘ How did your father happen 
to select this house? ’”’ 

‘* Just by accident, I suppose,’’ replied 
Beth, looking up. 

‘* And —and he didn’t know ’twas the 
one I was born in?” 

‘You — really ?” 

‘* Yes ; don’t you remember the night 
we got here — how queer I looked? ’Twas 
the surprise, dear—the surprise of it 
all.’’ 

Beth reached over and took her hand 
tenderly. 

‘*Tt’s almost the end of vacation, and 
we must go back. Don’t seem’s though 
I ever could leave again,” she whis- 
pered, after a pause of thankful silence. 

And she didn’t have to. Before Beth 
returned she left Aunt Martha sleeping 
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with the ones she loved among the pines 
upon the hillside. 

‘* It gave me the most happiness of any- 
thing I ever did,’ thought Beth long 
after, ‘‘taking Aunt Martha home.” 


sloomington, Ills, 





THE WOODPILE 


Its rude and clumsy bulk uprears 
Beside the homestead door, 

And sweetest woodland fragrances 
Through allits crannies pour ; 

The mosses of a hundred years 

Upon its broken trunks it wears. 


The sap still trickles trom old wounds 
In the sweet maple’s heart, 
Like the soft murmuring of bees 
In woodlands far apart; 
Warm mist around its moist sides streams 
Till all alive with spring it seems. 


The old men in its shelter sit 
When the red sun grows low, 
And talk of vanished years to tunes 
Remembering crickets blow ; 
The tarm boy climbs its topmost tower 
To whittle through the nooning hour. 


To homely use‘the housemaid puts 
Its sunny pile, and here 
She sets her shining pans to dry 
When skies are blue and clear, 
And spreads to bleach in May dews sweet. 
Her linen safe trom trampling feet. 


Her downy nest a little bird 
To its safe nook confides ; 

The squirrel all his hoards of nuts 
Within its crannies hides; 

While overhead the pigeons coo 

And shake from silver wings the dew. 


Until at length when winter brings 
The sharp breath of the north, 

Its gray logs change to scarlet coals 
Upon the homestead hearth, 

Still crooning as they fall apart 

Songs from the woudland’s very heart. 


— Susan HARTLEY Swett, in Wellspring. 





SCIENTIFIC HOUSEKEEPING 


HERE is an increasing agitation 
among thinking women in the large 
cities in favor of more definite attention 
being given to domestic science in the 
publie schools and colleges. A number of 
institutes, organizations and clubs have 
been formed for the purpose of developing 
scientific and business methods among 
housekeepers, but those in the forefront of 
the movement are convinced that no radi- 
cal improvement will be achieved without 
the co-operation of teachers and editors. 
For the purpose of carrying forward the 
desired reformation of American house- 
keeping, a select party representing do- 
mestic science in the public schools, tech- 
nical schools, and agricultural colleges 
where housekeeping is taught, together 
with independent students, are holding a 
summer conference at Lake Placid, 
Morningside, N. Y. It is designed prima- 
rily for the development of leaders, and is 
not open to the public. While the gather- 
ing consists principally of womeu, a few 
highly privileged men are allowed to par- 
ticipate. College women and students of 
sociology in relation to the home are 
prominent. Intense interest is taken in 
the papers and discussions, which are of a 
very high order. The expectation is that 
all who take part will in turn become. 
centres of influence in organizing domes— 
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tic science circles and in otherwise seeking 
to improve the quality of American 
housekeeping. 





A Sister’s Influence 


OME years ago, as I saton the piazza of 

a summer hotel, I noticed among the 

crowd a party of young people, two or 

three pretty girls and as many bright 
young men, all ** waiting for the mail.” 

“Oh, dear!” said the prettiest of the 
girls, impatiently, ‘‘ why don’t they hurry? 
Are you expecting a letter, Mr. Allison? ”’ 
and she turned to a tall youth standing 
near. 

He smiled. “I'll get one, surely,” he 
said. “It’s my day. Just this particular 
letter always comes. Nell is awtully good; 
she’s my sister, you know, and no fellow 
ever had a better one.”’ 

The pretty girl laughed, saying, as he re- 
eeived his letter, ‘‘ Harry would think he 
was blessed if I wrote once a year.”’ 

Gradually the others drifted away, but 
Frank Allison kept his place, scanning 
eagerly the closely-written sheets, now and 
again laughing quietly. Finally, he slipped 
the letter into his pocket, and, rising, 
saw me. 

“Good morning, Miss Williams,’ he 
said, cordially, tor he always had a pleas- 
ant word tor us older people as well as for 
the young. 

**Good news?” I questioned, smiling. 

** My sister’s letters always bring good 
news,” he answered. ‘She writes such 
jolly letters.” 

And, unfolding this one, he read me 
scraps of it— bright nothings, with here 
and therea little sentence full of sisterly 
love and earnestness. There was a steady 
light in his eyes, as, half apologizing for 
“boring” me, he looked up and said 
quietly: ‘‘ Miss Williams, it I ever make 
anything of a man, it will be Sister Nell’s 
doing.”’ 

And, as I looked at him, I telt strongly 
what a mighty power “‘ Sister Nel!” held in 
her hands — just a woman’s hands, like 
yours, dear girls, and perhaps no stronger 
or better; but it made me wonder how 
many girls stop to consider how they are 
using their influence over these boys, grow- 
ing so tast toward manhood, unworthy or 
noble, as the sisters choose. 

There is but one way, dear girls: begin at 
once, while they are still the little boys of 
the home-circle, ready to come to “ sister” 
with anything. Let them feel that you 
love them. These great, honest boy-hearts 
are both tender and loyal, and if you stand 
by these lads now, while they are neither 
boys nor men, while they are awkward 
and heedless, they will remember it when 
they become the courteous polished gen- 
tlemen you desire to see them. Do not 
snub them. Nothing hurts a loving boy- 
soul more than a snub, and nothing more 
effectually closes the boy-heart than 
thoughtless ridicule. 

Have patience, girls —that gentle pa- 
tience whose perfect work will surely win 
the smile of the Master, who grants to all 
who do the Father’s will that we should be 
His “ sisters ;”’ and for the sake of the great 
Elder Brother, who dignified with His di- 
vine touch these earthly relationships, shall 
we not be more tender, more patient, more 
loving, with these sensitive, great-hearted 
Jads who call us “ sister,’”’ and remember 
the wise man who said, ‘“‘ Shall the woman 
who guards not a brother be lightly trusted 
with husband or son? ” — Selected. 





— ‘** What kind of oil, Pat, do you —pycse 
they use to produce that color?” asked the 
citizen as a treight train went by showing a 
green lantern. ‘Shure, I should say some 
ot the Imerald Isle, sir.” — Yonkers States- 
man, 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


WHERE A LITTLE BOY LIVES 


HE Little Boy was fast asleep and 
the Clock struck twelve. The Piano 
began a scale, but stopped short. ‘ Well, 
I can’t get any further,’’ it groaned ; * that 
pin is still there. I shall have to be tuned. 
Twenty-nine times without stopping, to- 
day, that Little Boy sang ‘ Hurrah for the 
red, white and blue,’and I had to bang 
out the most frightful discords each 
time !”’ 

‘* Weall heard you and were sorry for 
you,’’ squeaked the little French Writing- 
desk. ‘‘ As forme, my legs tremble under 
me every time he comes near and throws 
back my lid — my poor, scratched lid! ”’ 

‘* You young people may have your 


mahogany scratched a little, but just 
think of me !’’ came from the tall Na- 
poleon Desk between the windows. 


‘Wait until you are one hundred years 
old, as Lam! That Little Boy has no 
more respect forme than he has for his 
woolly dog. He tried his new pen-knife 
on me today.”’ 

A mufiled tone was heard from the floor. 
It was the Cashmere Rug speaking. 
‘* Half the bread and jelly he had today 
is daubed over in this corner. You can’t 
imagine how uncomfortable it is to have 
your face left sticky over night! And I 
am always left in a tumble, besides being 
trampled full of sharp bits of nutshells.’’ 

‘* Do let’s go to sleep now,’ sighed the 
soft, cushiony voice of the Green Morris 
Chair. ‘‘ He has jumped about .on me so 
much today that I ache still. Good- 
night! ’’ 

The next day two Men came in and 
took up the Casbmere Rug. What a beat- 
ing and shaking it did get! It was too 
much exhausted to even groan, when, all 
clean and bright, it was once more spread 
on the floor. 

Meanwhile a white-capped Maid was 
washing all the wood of the furniture in a 
sparkling soapsuds. Then with a queer 
dark oil she rubbed and rubbed it, until 
she could see her face in every glossy sur- 
face. 

Next came a Man with a little black 
bag and took the Piano al! apart; the 
dust and pins that had choked its voice 
were removed, and it sang sweetly under 
his fingers. 

Then the Chairs and Desks and Tables 
and Sofas were put in place, and night 
came again. 

‘““ Well, how do you all feel now?” 
asked the Piano, as the Clock struck 
twelve. ‘‘ I am not quite as happy my- 
self as I expected to be. The Little Boy 
hasn’t been near me all day ; and, though 
I can sing now, somehow I don’t feel like 
it.”’ 

‘‘ As for me,’’ remarked the Napoleon 
Desk, ‘“‘ I confess that I, too, miss the 
Little Boy. Now that all his little finger- 
marks and the dents and scratches are 
polished away, I miss them. I have felt 
like a grandfather to that Little Boy, and 
I miss his little pats.’’ 

‘* T should like to hold him in my arms 
for a minute or two, I confess,’’ sighed the 
Green Morris Chair. ‘‘ They have pound- 
ed every crumb of his candy and cake 
from my cushions, and every little dusty 
heel-mark has vanished.’’ 
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‘* It’s altogether too bare and dismal,’’ 
said the Cashmere Rug. ‘‘ They have 
carried out his horse and picked up his 
toys and all the picture-books.”’’ 

‘* Well, don’t let us distress ourselves,’’ 
observed the Piano; “ for by tomorrow 
night we shall all have a brand-new lot 
of love-pats and grease-spots, and around 
us will be the same litter of his toys and 
things, and they will not 
again until next fall.’’ 
PLATT, in Little Folks, 


clean house 
— CLARA MARIE 





A GRAIN OF SAND 


OTHER! mother ! 

thing in my eye ; please take it 
out, quick !’’ Flossy came hurrying to 
her mother’s room. Her blue eyes were 
bloodshot, her eyelids swollen, and the 
tears were running down her cheeks. 

“Why, what is it? ’’ asked her mother 
as she put her arms around®the child. 

‘*T don’t know ; it’s an awful big thing. 
The wind blew it in my eye a minute 
ago.’”’ 

The mother examined the afflicted eye 
carefully, but could find nothing except 
tears. 

‘* [don’t see anything in it, dearie,’’ 

‘‘ But it’s there, mother ; please do get it 
out. It makes me so uncomfortable.”’ 

The mother lookedj again. Then she 
bathed the hurt eye with warm water, and 
told Flossy to keep it closed for a time ; 
but the poor eye did not get any better. 
Something was in it — something as big 
as a marble, Flossy thought. 

‘‘ Well, Flossy, I think we had better 
go to Dr. Wright and see what he can 
do,’’ said her mother, after trying every- 
thing she could think of for the relief of 
her little daughter. 

Dr. Wright was the good doctor Flossy 
loved, and she stood very quietly with her 
face in the lightas he kept her eyelid 
open. 

‘“*Ah!” said the doctor; and in an in- 
stant he held his instrument toward her. 
‘‘ Here it is!” 

‘Where ?’’ asked the mother. 
don’t see anything.”’ 

“*T don’t, either,’’ said Flossy ; ‘‘ but my 
eye does not hurt any longer.’’ 

‘It’s just a tiny speck of sand,’’ replied 
the doctor — ‘‘ too small to see, unless you 
know where to look for it.’’ 

Some days after, Flossy was fidgeting 
about the room where her mother was 
sewing. It was rainy weather out of 
doors, and Flossy was in a bad humor; 
nothing pleased her. 

‘* Please don’t, Flossy,’’ said her moth- 
er, over and over again. ‘‘ You make me 
very uncomfortable. It you don’t stop 
worrying, you must go away by your- 
self.’’ 

Flossy sat down by the window, pout- 
ing. In a little while her face brightened, 
and she came to her mother and put a 
little soft kiss on her cheek. 

“T’m like that little grain of sand, 
mother, don’t you think so? ”’ she said. 

‘* What do you mean ? ”’ 

“I’m not very big, but I make people 
uncomfortable when my temper gets in 
the wrong place. I love you, mother — I 
love you truly ; and I would not hurt you 
as that sand did me for anything. The 


sand could not help itself ; but I can, and 


I will, right away.’’— Our Boys and 
Girls. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson IV 
SUNDAY, JULY 28, 1901. 
GENESIS 12: 1-9. 

REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S.N. 
GOD CALIS ABRAM 

1 Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: I will bless thee and 
make thy name great ; and thou shalt be a bless- 
ing. — Gen. 12: 2. 


2. DATE: B.C. 1920 (?) 


8 PLACES: Ur, in Chaldex, on the Euphra- 
tes; Haran, in Mesopotamia; the land of Ca- 
naan. 


4. CONNECTION: Four hundred and twenty 
years have passed since our last lesson. The 
world has been largely peopled by the sons of 
Noab, and has again sunk into ungodliness and 
corruption. The ambitious attempt in the days 
of Peleg, the fifth from Noah, toerect at Babel, 
in the land of Shinar, a tower that should reach 
to heaven, has been divinely thwarted, and the 
* confusion of tongues’ has resulted in a wide 
dispersion of the various families. Already in 
Egypt the dynasty of the Pharaohs has sprung 
up, inthe line of Ham; and at Nineveh and 
Babylon the * mighty hunter,” Nimrod, the son 
of Cush, has laid the foundation of a monarchy 
which aims to be world wide. But God has not 
forsaken the race. He calmly proceeds with 
His merciful purpose. ‘In the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose,’ says Dr. Murphy, * He 
moves with all the solemn grandeur of a long- 
suffering patience. One day is with Him as a 
thousand years, and athousand years as one 
day. Out of Adam’s three sons He selects one 
to be the progenitor of the Seed of the woman ; 
out ef Noah’s three sons be again selects one ; 
and now out of Terah’s three is one to be se- 
lected. Among the children of this one He will 
choose a second one, and among his a thirdone, 
before He reacbes the holy family.” 

Noah died B. C. 1998(?). Two years later, 
Abram, the tenth from Shem, was born. He 
was seventy years old when bis“ call’ came. 
He lived at that time in “* Ur of the Cnaldees,” 
from which place he proceeded to Haran, and, 
after five years, to the land of Canaan, where he 
abode nearly one hundred years, dying at the 
age of 175. 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday — Gen. 12: 
1-9. Tuesday — Neh. 9:5-10. Wednesday — Acts 
7:1-7. Thursday — Gal.3:1-l4. Friday — Heb. 
11:6-10. Saturday — Mark 1: 14-20. Sunday— 
Mark 10 : 28-31. 


Il Introductory 


The appalling judgment by which the 
whole race was cut off by a flood, a single 
family excepted, was soon forgotten. The 
descendants of righteous Noah lapsed into 
wickedness long before the death of that 
patriarch. Gross and corrupting forms of 
idolatry sprang up and threatened to be- 
come universal. Again God interposes — 
this time not by a destructive visitation, 
but by a merciful separation of a chosen 
family. From the idolatrous city of Ur, 
and from the idolatrous home of Terah, 
God selects the man who is to be the re- 
pository of His promises and the progen- 
itor of His chosen people. To Abram “ the 
God of glory appeared’’ and bade him 
leave his native country and migrate toa 
land which should be shown to him. The 
whole immediate family of Abram. ac- 
knowledged the call, for the aged Terah, 
and Lot, bis brother’s son, accompanied 
bim and Sarai as far as Haran, where 
after a sojourn of five years the father 
died, and Abram was again summoned to 
leave home and kindred and go fortha 
pilgrim to an unknown land. Special 
and gracious promises, affe:ting both 
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himself and his posterity, were given to 
him. He was to be himself signally 
blessed, and ‘‘all families of the earth ”’ 
would be blessed in him. And “ by faith 
Abram obeyed and went out, not know- 
ing whither he went.’’ Accompanied by 
his wife Sarai and his nephew Lot, and 
‘* the souls they had gotten in Haran,”’ 
they crossed the Euphrates, and after a toil- 
some journey reached the northern bound- 
ary of the land of Canaan. Here his faith 
was again tested. The land was preoccupied 
by Canaanites who were numerous and 
strong. Nothing daunted, Abram “ passed 
through the land,’’ and at his first halting- 
place, under the oaks of Moreh, the Lord 
again manifested Himself to him with 
the explicit promise, ‘‘ Unto thy seed will 
I give this land.’’ In reverent acknowl- 
edgmenut of the Divine goodness Abram 
reared an altar unto Jehovah, thus mak- 
ing an open profession of his faith and 
consecrating the soil to the service and 
worship of the true God. His next en- 
campment was on a mountain lying east 
of Bethel, where he built a second altar 
and ‘‘ called upon the name of the Lord.”’ 
Still continuing his course to the south- 
ward and changing camp frequently in 
consequence of the growing scarcity of 
pasturage, he was compelled at length by 
famine to cross over the boundary into 
fertile Egypt. 


lll Expository 


1. Now the Lord had said (R. V. omits 
“had ”’). — According to the narrative of 
Stephen (Acts 7: 2), this was a repetition ot 
a previous call: “* The God of glory ap- 
peared unto our father Abraham when he 
was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in 
Charran ” (Haran). And in the preceding 
chapter we have the account of the preced- 
ing call, and the departure of Terah and his 
family with Lot from Ur ot the Chaldees, 
on this journey to Canaan. They tarried at 
Haran some time, and here Terah died at 
the age of 205. The call is now renewed. 
Unto Abram — the son of Terah. Though 
mentioned firstin thelist ot Terah’s sons — 
‘** Abram, Nahor and Haran” — Abram 
was probably the youngest. Uaran is sup- 
posed to have been the oldest, since both 
Nahor and Abram married his daughters. 
The meaning of the name Abram is “* father 
of elevation,” or ** exalted father ;”’ it was 
afterward changed to‘ tather of a multi- 
tude.” Haran died before the call of 
Abrain. The former’s son, Lot, accom- 
panied Abram in his pilgrimage. Get thee 
out of thy country... kindred... fa- 
ther’s house.— The command comes 
nearer and closer with every word — his 
land, his clan, his home. Unto a land 
(R. V., “the land’’) that I will show thee, 
— The direction is left indefinite, that 
Abram’s taith may be trained. We are ex- 
pressly told that ‘‘ he went out, not know- 
ing whither he went ’”’ — thus giving early 
proat of the unwavering taith for which he 
was afterward so conspicuous. 


Abraham is chosen to be the headof a new 
dispensation, as Noah was; but with this differ- 
ence, that the world is not taken away this time, 
but only left out —left to walk in their own 
ways. But while the world is not taken away 
from Abrahagn,the coming man, Abraham, is 
taken away from the world. Abraham and his 
descendants are to be sqparated to the life of 
faith and bope and holimes, separated to “ walk 
with God.” We shail find that God trained him 
by separation ; bya series of separations. This 
is the key-thougkt of Abrabam’s life (Gibson). 


2. Fwill make of thee a great nation, 
— No promise seemed more unlikely to be 
verifigd than this at the time of its utter- 
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ance, and none has been so gloriously ful- 
filled. Abraham is the revered ancestor 
alike of Jew and Mohammedan, while his 
spiritual children are tound in every land 
and speak every tongue. Notice how this 
call to exile himselt from his country was 
compensated. It was hard to sever the old 
associations, but their influence was de- 
grading on account of the prevalent poly- 
theism and idolatry; and he was going 
torth, not to be a vagabond, but to found a 
great nation and live under the blessing ot 
God. I will bless thee — multiply My 
favors toward thee ; make thee conspicuous 
for the temporal and spiritual mercies 
which I will shower upon thee. Make thy 
name great, — The Babel builders tried to 
“make to themselves a name,” and their 
pride and folly were turned into confusion. 
If we are obedient and walk by taith, God 
will take care of our reputation. Thou 
shalt bea blessing (R. V., “and be thou a 
blessing ’?)—a blessing in thyself, and a 
medium of blessing to others. 


The promise has been abundantly fulfilled ; 
for all the true blessedness which the world is 
now or shall be hereafter possessed of, is owing 
instrumentally to Abraham and his posterity. 
Through them we have a Bible, a Saviour,a 
Gospel. They are the stalk on which the Chris- 
tian Church is grafted. Their very dispersions 
and punishments have proved the riches of the 
world (Busb). 


3. Iwill bless them that bless thee, — 
Here God promises to identity Himself so 
completely with His chosen follower as to 
partake of his friendship and regard his 
enemies as Hisown. No assurance could 
be more comfortirg and stimulating than 
this. ‘“*Of this pledge the histories of 
Abimelech, Laban, Putiphar, Pharaoh, 
Balak and Balaam furnish striking illus- 
trations ’’ (Bush). In thee shall all fam- 
ilies of the earth be blessed — “ in thee,” 
as the father ot the chosen race, the peculiar 
people, to whom will be committed the 
oracles of God ; but more especially “ in 
thee,” because through thee, “as concern- 
ing the flesh,” Christ is tocome. A siynifi- 
cant commentary on this promise is made 
by St. Paulin his Epistle to the Galatians 
(3: 14-16): “* That the blessing of Abraham 
might come on the Gentiles through Jesus 
Christ ... Now to Abraham and his seed 
were the promises made. He saith not, 
and to seeds, as of many, but as of one; 
and to thy seed, which is Christ.” 


This promise was renewed to Abram on sev- 
eral occasions — chap. 13: 14-16; 18:18; and, 
lastly, at the two principal turning-points of 
his life, viz., at chap. 17and in chap. 22. The 
Same promise was afterward renewed to Isaac 
(26 : 3,4), and again to Jacob (28 : 18, 14) (Keil). 


4, Abram departed — the command 
translated into obedience. Haran, trom 
which he set forth, was in Mesopotarnia, 
fiity miles north of the Euphrates. It was 
known by the name ot Charre among the 
Romans, and Carrhe among the Greeks ; 
near it is the spot where Crassus was de- 
feated by the Parthians, B. C. 53. Seventy- 
five. — Comparing this age with that of his 


Rheumatism 


that he feels as if his joints were being dis- 
located ? 


He knows that his sufferings are very 


muc ‘ike the tortures of the rack. 
wnat he wants @ know is what will per- 
manently cure his disease. 


That, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, is” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the 
bleod on which the disease depends, com- 
pletely ¢fiminates it, and strengthens the 
system agamst its return. Try Hood’s. 
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father at death — 205 years — this pilgrim 
to an unknown land was yet in his youth. 
Lot went with him — his brother’s son, 
but probably of about the same age as 
Abram. It is supposed that Nahor and his 
family went as far as Haran and tarried 
there (Gen. 24: 10). 


- 


5. Abram took, etc.— He was now the 
head ot the family, and takes thelead. His 
wite Sarai is identified by Josephus, Jerome 
and others with the Iscah of verse 29, the 
daughter of Haran. This would make her 
the granddaughter of Terah; but she be- 
came his daughter-in-law by marrying her 
uncle Abram. All their substance. — He 
had doubtless prospered during the five 
years’ residence in Haran. ‘It Jacob be- 
came comparatively rich in six years (Gen. 
30: 43),so0 might Abram, with the divine 
blessing, in five’’ (Murphy). The souls 
they had gotten — referring to the bond- 
servants which the care of their increasing 
herds made necessary. They went forth 
to go — crossing “the great river,” the 
Euphrates, which eftectually separated him 
trom his old home, and whence he received 
from the Canaanites the name ot “ the He- 
brew ”’ — the man who had crossed over the 
river from Mesopotamia. Thence his 
course lay through the great Syrian desert, 
and he probably stopped at Damascus, 
since his steward, Eliezer, was a native of 
that place. Into the land of Canaan they 
came. — The distance from Haran was 
about three hundred miles. 


6. Abram passed through the land — 
inspecting it, not owning it. Unto the 
land of Sichem (R. V., “‘ place ot Sbech- 
em ”’), unto the plain (R. V., “ the oak ”’) 
of Moreh, — The place of the yet unbuilt 
Sichem lay between the mountains Ebal 
and Gerizim, and became subsequently 
tamous as a Levitical city, a city of retuge, 
the scene of the covenant of Joshua, etc. Its 
New Testament name is Sychar, and near 
this spot is Jacob’s well. The “oak of 
Moreh,” probably so called from its planter 
or owner, was either a conspicuous tree or 
grove in the valley of Sichem where Abram 
rested, and which became memorable as 
the place where God appeared to him with 
a second promise. Canaanite was then 
in the land.— A stubborn race had in- 
vaded the land and displaced the original 
Semitic settlers. They held the country in 
possession and probably looked with jeal- 
ousy upon the tents of the patriarch, sur- 
rounded by his flocks ‘and herds — a cir- 
cumstance calculated to test the faith of 
Abram in the promise abo.it to be made. 


7. The Lord appeared unto Abram — 
the first use of this expressive pbraseology. 
It asserts a fact without explaining the 
method — whether by sight, or hearing, or 
mentally. Unto thy seed will I give this 
land — not to Abram, but to his “* seed,” or 
posterity, though as yet he had no child. 
“To Abram He gave none inheritance in 
it, no, not so much as to set his foot on ”’ 
(Acts 7:5). This promise is more fully 
given in chapter 15. God reveals His gra- 
cious purposes gradually. First He prom- 
ised to “‘show” the land ; now He prom- 
ises to‘ give” it. There builded he an 
altar. — He consecrated the land given to 
him by an altar and an offering. This 
shows Abram’s piety, who is more anxious 
to build an altar than a dwelling or city. 
* Gradually the land of Canaan was dotted 
over with these altar stones, teaching the 
Israelites that it was 4 sacred land ”’ (Rob- 
ertson). 


8. Removed from thence — struck his 
tent, after the Bedouin fashion, and found 
a new pasturage and place of encampment 
— this time in the mountainous district be- 
tween Bethel on the west and Hai on the 
east. Whether these names, Bethel and 
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Hai (R. V., ** Ai’’), are here given by antic- 
ipation, or were so called in Abraham’s 
day, has excited some controversy. Build- 
ed an altar.— No sooner was the tent 
pitched than the altar rose. Called upon 
the name of the Lord — following the 
custom instituted far back in the family of 
Adam, after the birth of Enoch (Gen. 4: 26), 
ot invoking audibly, in the midst of his as- 
sembled household, the presence and pro- 
tection of Jehovah. 


9. Abram journeyed. — The scant pas- 
turage and approaching famine led him to 
frequently change his camp, all the time 
going southward, until at length he crossed 
over into Egypt. 


IV Inferential 


1. The first duty in the Christian life is 
separation — to ‘‘ renounce the devil and 
all his works, the vain pomp and glory of 
the world, with all covetous desires of the 
same, and the sinful desires of the flesh.’ 
*“ He that loveth the world the love of the 
Father is not in him.” ‘* He that loveth 
tather or mother more than Me, is not 
worthy of Me.” 

2. The Christian life is peculiarly a pil- 
grimage. 

3. Worldly men see only what the Chris- 
tian is supposed to lose; they do not see 
and cannot appreciate what he gains. 


4. When a man takes sides with God, 
God identifies Himself With him —so to 
speak. 

5.. It is the very essence of faith to obey a 
blind command. 

6. In obedience we often meet with un- 
expected difficulties. We find a ‘* Canaan- 
ite’ in our land of promise. But promise 
is added to promise to hearten us in the 
good cause. 

7. Let us not forget Abram’s altar. 
Wherever his tent was pitehed the altar 
rose. Prayer keeps us humble, makes us 
strong, uplifts us so that all duties become 
light. 
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8. ‘* Great lives are trained by great 
promises. The world has never been left 
without a great promiss singing in its won- 
dering and troubled heart. God’s calls are 
upward ; they are calls toward tuller lite, 
purer light and sweeter joy ” (J. Parker). 





Don’t Carry Your Business Home 


F men and women, who are obliged to 
work hard during the day, would only 
learn to drop their business when they 
leave the office, store or factory, and not 
carry it, witb its attendant worry and 
anxiety,into the home, it would work a 
revolution in the American character. If 
business men and women and wage- 
earners of all kinds would lock up their 
business or occupations when they leave 
them in the evening and free their minds 
trom all care concerning them until they 
open the doors the next morning, what a 
change would be wrought in the home at- 
mosphere, in the mental, moral and physi- 
cal well-being of the workers themselves! 
There is nothing whatever to be gained 
and everything to be lost by perpetually 
thinking and planning about one’s bus- 
iness out of office hours. It is a trite say- 
ing that the bow that is bent all the time 
soon loses its elasticity and tension. So 
the man who is everlastingly thinking ot 
his business affairs soon loses his elasticity 
and buoyancy of spiritand becomes jaded 
and worn out before he has reached middle 
life. On the other hand, the man who 
leaves his business at the store or office in 
the evening, brings a fresh mind and a 
clear head to it the next morning and, con- 
sequently, makes fewer mistakes and ac- 
complishes much more than if the Shad 
dragged it into the home and made himselt 
and everybody about him irritablejiand 
unhappy by his incessant worrying, over 
his daily cares. — Selected. 





Character, like porcelain ware, must be 
printed before it is glazed. Therecan be 
no change after it is burned in. — Beecher. 
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Mellin’s Food judged by its results 
should convince you that it is a good 
food. Mellin’s Food and good fresh 
milk make a combination that is like 
mother’s milk. That is the reason 
SO many babies thrive on Mellin’s 


Food. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Sunday-School Movements in America, — By 
Marianna ©. Brown. Fleming H. Revell Co.: New 
York, Chicago and Toronto. Price, $1.25. 





The most significant feature of this book 
is the attention it gives to ignorance of 
some of the most tundamental teachings of 
the Bible among young men and young 
women who have attended Sunday-school 
for years. Facts that many pastors realize 
with heavy hearts are presented in formi- 
dabie array. The remedy for ignorance 
amony the scholars, according to this 
writer, is to have a well-rounded superin- 
tendent, who has a firm grip on the philos- 
ophy of his work and is capable not only 
ot managing the school, but who has in- 
spirational ideals and is skilled in training 
teachers. The author advocates the special 
preparation of men or women for Sunday- 
school work, and thus co-ordinate the 
Sunday-school with the general educa- 
tional system of the country. Her ideas 
are good, and if carried out even to a 
moderate degree would accomplish a vast 
reform in existing methods of Sunday- 
school work. 

A Search for an Infidel: Bits of Wayside Gospel. 
By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. The Macmillan Co.; New 
York. Price, $1.25. 

A collection of twelve sketches, or “‘ ser- 
monettes,” each based on a passage of 
Scripture. The title is given by the first 
one in the book. He tells of his interest in 
infidels, and says some things that will be 
a surprise to those good souls who have 
always regarded a so-called ‘intidel” as 
an incarnation of all that is evil. ‘I 
have looked for them in all the advertised 
places, and oftentimes I have found great 
prophets in the alleged infidels of the 
world.” On the other hand, he gives a 
picture of genuine infidelity — of incarnate 
wickedness, possibly made respectable by 
a thin coat ot culture and civility — that is 
very impressive. The style is tresh and 
charming. The volume contains ideas and 
suggestions of value to all classes of read- 
ers. 

Tarry Thou Till 1 Come; or, Salathiel, the Wander- 
ing Jew. A Historical Romance. By George Croly. 
Introduction by Lew Wallace. Funk & Wagnalls Co.: 
New York. Price, $1.40. 

General Lew Wallace writes the intro- 
duction, in which he classifies this as one of 
the six great English novels, the other five 
being *‘ Ivanhoe,” ‘“‘ The Last of the Barons,” 
“A Tale ot Two Cities,” ‘Jane Eyre,” 
‘“‘Hypatia.” Perhaps General Wallace’s 
classification may not be accepted by most 
critics, nevertheless the “ Wandering Jew ad 
isa most interesting book. Asa conception 
of the imagination, with a very strong reli- 
gious significance, it brings the reader tace 
to tace with some decidedly strange ideas, 
and possibly ventures slightly into the 
prophetic. It is the old, old story of the 
Wandering Jewinanew torm. Anew title, 
new pictures, fine paper and excellent bind- 
ing have been used effectively by the book- 
makers, with the expectation that interest 
in the second coming of Christ will bear the 
book on to renewed popularity. The story 
covers a period trom the crucifixion to the 
fall ot Jerusalem —a time in which the 
events of history stand out with great 
dramatic terce. Salathiel, the hero, is 
doomed to wander till the second coming 
ot Christ. In a moment of blind fury he 
aids in bringing the Master to the cross, and 
Christ utters His condemnation: “ Tarry 
thou till I come.” He was doomed to 
immortality on earth. It is a type. The 
Jew still wanders. Like ‘* Ben Hur” and 
“Quo Vadis,” the story pulsates with an 
intense Roman life. It is replete with 
descriptive writing, incidents, narratives, 
philosophical analysis of human nature and 
motives, together with detailed accounts of 
fiercely dramatic occurrences. The book is 
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illustrated by T. de Thulstrup, with a 
beautitul frontispiece in colors, sixteen tull- 
page halt-tone drawings, and three title- 
page designs. Mr. de Thulstrup spent 
many months in Europe in the study of 
details necessary to pertect the pictures. 
The Second Book of Birds. By Olive Thorne 

Miller, Houghton, Miffiin & Co.: Boston and New 

York. Price, $1 

A large number of birds are cleverly de- 
scribed. The author says: “‘I have in 
each family spoken of species to be tound 
in the South and West as well as in the 
Eastern States. As the biographies of 
Western birds have not been tully written, 
my information has sometimes’ been 
meagre.’”’ The style is crisp and exact, 
easily holding the attention of the reader. 
Twenty-four illustrations, many of them 
delicately colored, are an attractive feature 
of the book. 
International Handbooks to the New Testa- 


ment, By Orello Cone, D. D. G,. P, Putnam’s Sons: 
New York and London. Price, $2. 


Among the commentaries lately issued is 
one by Dr. Orello Cone, in which he deals 
with Hebrews, Colossians, Ephesians, Phi- 
lemon, the Pastoral Epistles, James, Peter 
and Jude. The book is the third of a series 
of four, all bearing on the New Testament. 
They purport to deal with doctrinal rather 
than with textual interpretation, and there- 
tore claim a wider scope than is usually 
taken by such books. The text of the Re- 
vised Version is used, but is not printed in 
full, the references and a few catch words 
being deemed suflicient. 

Katherine Day. By Anna Fuller. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons: New York and London. Price, $1.50. 

Boston and vicinity still contains a “ gold 
mine”’ of fine literary material in spite of 
the digging that has been going on for 
years. The supply ot maiden aunts who 
take little nieces and nephews to raise 
seems to be, inexhaustible. The story 
under consideration has a character of that 
kind. She has charge of the heroine of the 
story, and is described with the usual em- 
phasis upon primness, severity, and lack 
of sympathy. The other characters are the 
heroine’s companion, three young men of 
strangely differing characters, and a typical 
New England grandmother. 


An Highway There. By William Campbell Sco- 
field. Fleming H. Revell Vo.: Chicago, New York, 
and Toronto. Price, $1.25. 


We have here another book of the purely 
evangelistic type, but withal so compre- 
hensive and yet so explicit that it will be 
gladly welcomed by all who are interested 
in extending Christ’s earthly king- 
dom. Itis simply an evolution of the Old 
Testament symbolism that Christianity is 
a highway. There are seven general divi- 
sions—the laying-out, the way-making, 
its conspicuousness, a public convenience, 
a governmental affair, the safe-guarding, 
and the goings established. We can rec- 
ommend the book as one that will be help- 
ful in the development of personal reli- 
gious life and in bringing others into the 
same faith. 


Contentin a Garden, By Candace Wheeler. With 
decorations by Dora Wheeler Keith. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston and New York. Price, $1.25. 


A refreshing book to read on a hot day. 
It makes one cool to merely glance through 
the pages and note the realistic work of 
Dora Wheeler Keith in the border decora- 
tions. A double border of green lines with 
wide space between, the text neatly tramed 
in the upper left-hand corner, and a series 
‘of pictures of flowers on the margins, give 
the book a decidedly novel appearance. It 
is a work of art and literature combined. 
The garden described and pictured is in 
the Catskills, where it is snugly set among 
the mountains. The descriptions are poet- 
ical. With delicate touch the flowers are 
personified, and possible moods and tem- 
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peraments are suggested. The book will 
make a very pleasant vacation companion. 


Home Thoughts. A. 8S. Barues & Co.: New York. 
Price, $1.50 


This is a compilation of essays originally 
published in the N. Y. Evening Post, over 
the signature ‘“C.’”’ The modestly simple 
title hardly suggests a just appreciation of 
their analytic and philosophic depth, the 
comprehensiveness of their field, or the ex- 
quisite charm and dignity of their treat- 
ment. Through the web of serious and lotty 
thought run golden threads of charming 
fancy, womanly tenderness and gentle 
humor, but not one blemish of flippancy 
or stain of cynicism is to be found, and in 
all the long series none is dull or uninter- 
esting. 


Exalted Praise. A Twentieth Century Collection of 
Sacred Hymns for the Church, Sunday-school and 
Devotional Meetings. Editors, J. Howard Entwisle 
and Powell G. Fithian. Arranged by William A. 
Pickell. MacCalla & Co.: Philadelphia. Price, 30 
cents ; $25 per 100. 
There are 246 selections, most ot them 

being new. The musicis “ singable ’— does 

not dwell too much on the high notes, and 
is commendably free from jig movements. 

The words of the choruses consist ot some- 

thing besides repetitions ot meaningless 

words. They have spirituality and life. 

This company has the reputation of putting 

out first-class publications of all kinds, and 

in this instance they have tully sustained 
their reputation. 





Magazines 





— President Hyde of Bowdoin College 
appears in the Jnternational Monthly tor 
July with an article on “* Academic Free- 
dom in America.” It contains much ot 
the same material that was used in the ad- 
dress he delivered at the Commencement 
of Boston University last month. Salva- 
tore Cortesi writes on ‘* The Vatican in the 
Twentieth Century.” He shows that the 
institution is somewhat different trom what 
it was at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Two other articles of interest 
are: “ American Quality,” by N.S. Shaler, 
and “ Recent Works on the Principles ot 
Mathematics,” by Bertrand Russell. (In- 
ternational Monthly: Burlington, Vt.) 


—— There is an entertaining article by 
Kate Stephens in the Atlantic Monthly tor 
July entitled, ‘“‘The New England Wom- 





KEEP COOL 
From Proper Hot Weather Food 


People can live in a temperature which 
feels trom ten to twenty degrees cooler than 
their neighbors enjoy, by regulating the 
break tast. 

The plan is to avoid meat entirely tor 
breakfast; use a goodly allowance of truit, 
either cooked or raw. Then follow witha 
saucer containing about four heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, treated with a 
little rich cream. Add to this about two 
slices of entire wheat bread, with a meagre 
amount of butter, and serve one cup otf 
Postum Food Coffee. 

If one prefers, the Grape-Nuts can be 
turned into the cup ot Food Coffee, giving a 
delightful combinatiun. By this selection 
ot tood the bodily energy is preserved, 
while the hot, carbonaceous foods have been 
left out. The result isa very marked differ- 
ence in the temperature of the body, and to 
this comfortable condition is added the cer- 
tainty ot easy and perfect digestion, tor the 
tood is readily worked up by the digestive 
machinery. 

Experience and experiment in food and 
its application to the human body has 
brought out these facts. They can be made 


use of and add materially to the comtort ot 
the user. 
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an.” It is a discussion of a type that has 
become traditional in history and litera- 
ture. President Hyde of Bowdoin says 
many practical and wholesome things in 
his contribution on ‘* The Cardinal Vir- 
tues.” T. J. J. See attempts to define 
“The Limits of the Stellar Universe.” A 
collection of outdoor poems by John Bur- 
roughs, Arthur Ketchum, W. Wilfred 
Campbell, Laura Spencer Portor, Duncan 
Campbell Scott, Joseph Russell Taylor, 
and Meredith Nicholson occupies several 
pages. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton.) 


— The Forum tor July contains a 
pleasing variety of contributions touching 
the vital questions of the hour. “A Plea 
for the Integrity of China,” by W. C. 
Jameson Reid, occupies the place of honor 
in the first part of the magazine. Other 
noteworthy articles are: ‘‘ The Shortened 
College Course,” by President Thwing of 
Western Reserve University; ‘*The Cor- 
rupting Power ot Public Patronage,’ by 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, member of 
Congress trom Alabama; ‘* Higher Techni- 
cal Training,” by Jacob Schoenhot; 
“The Ethics of Loot,’’ by Gilbert Reid; 
“Religious Journalism in England and 
America,” by H. W. Horwill. (Forum 
Publishing Co.: New York.) 

— The Methodist Magazine and Review 
tor July is both patriotic and pious. -Ot 
the tormer category is an illustrated paper 
by the editor on the lite and work of Lieut.- 
Col. G. T. Denison, and how he won the 
Russian Grand Duke’s 5,000 rouble prize in 
competition with the world. The first of 
two articles on King Alfred the Great, by 
Protessor Goldwin Smith, is a noble trib- 
ute to Britain’s noblest king. There are 
also a character study by the editor, with 
fine portrait, of Sir John Bourinot, who will 
furnish three illustrated papers on ** Build- 
ers of Nova Scotia,” and an admirably 
illustrated article, by James L. Hughes, on 
** Toronto the Beautiful.” (William Briggs: 
Toronto.) 


-—— Foremost among the articles in the 
Methodist Review for July-August is a 
luminous discussion ot ‘*‘ The Intellect — 
Its Function in Religion,’ by Prof. G. 8. 
Innis, of Hamline University. The argu- 
ment is for recognition of the reasoning 
faculties in determining religious truth 
and conduct in place of reliance upon the 
teelings or sensibilities. It is in harmony 
with progressive thought in religious mat- 
ters. While it makesa plea for the rightful 
recognition of the intellect it does not set 
aside feeling. The purpose is to place intel- 
lect and feeling in right relation as con- 
trolling forces of life. Prot. I. T, Headland, 
ot Pekin University, has a contribution on 
** Literature as an Element in Chinese Re- 
form ;” and R. F. Bishop, D. D., of Ath- 
ens, Ohio, discusses, ‘Shall Christianity 
have a Fair Trial in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury?” Prot. John Alfred Faulkner, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, writes on 
“The Pulpit and the Doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment.” This article should be read 
by every pastor who desires to find his 
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bearings on this great doctrine. 
Mains: New York.) 

— As this is the vacation time of the 
year, the Delineator tor August is the vaca- 
tion number. The spirit of midsummer 
breathes over its pages from the fashions 
down to the household notes. The daintiest 
dresses and dress accessories are gathered 
into this number, just suitable in their ma- 
terials and their make-up for the temporary 
use to which midsummer clothing is put. 
The dress-making article by Mrs. Gorman 
deals with lace stock-collars and open 
work of various kinds, boleros, ete., which 
appear to be more popular than ever this 
season. The kitchen article for the month 
describes various cold tomato dishes, sum- 
mer drinks and truit salads. Three short 
stories also appear in the August number ; 
one by Francis Lynde entitled ‘“* A Vacation 
Conscience,’’ another by Arabella Kenealy, 
daughter of the tamous Dr. Kenealy, 
entitled, ‘‘ Dr. Fordham’s Daughter,” 
and third, a college story written by a 
college girl, entitled, ‘‘The Impressionist 
Picture.” (Butterick Publishing Co.: 7 to 
17 W. 13th St., New York.) 

—‘“‘The Final Conflict of the Papacy 
and the Medizval Empire” is one of the 
contributions to the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
July. Prot. David S. Schaff, D. D., is the 
author. Other articles are: ‘* Contem- 
porary Theology and Theism,”’ James Lind- 
say; “Sources of Danger trom Mormon- 
ism,” Robert W. Beers; ‘The Child- 
Saving Movement,’ Hastings H. Hart; 
“A Study ot Conscience,’’ Charles Caver- 
no; *“ Calderwood, the Critic of Agnos- 
ticism,’”’ Gabriel Campbell. (Bibliotheca 
Sacra Co.: Oberlin, 0.) 
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—— The Chautauquan for July is devoted 
largely to the program of the Chautauqua 
Assembly at Chautauqua, N. Y. and to de- 
scriptions of grounds and assemblies that 
will be held throughout the country during 
the summer. Among the special contribu- 
tions are: ‘The Pan-American Exposition 
as an Educational Force,’”’ Charles Edward 
Lloyd; ‘‘How the Sequoias Grow,” by 
Bishop Warren; “ A Living Soul Visits 
Hell,” after the Chinese of Gai Hong See, 
by Chu Seoul Bok and Vincent Van Marter 
Beede. (The Chautauquan: Cleveland, 0.) 


-——The American Boy for July is an in- 
structive and inspiring publication. The 
articles appropriate to the month are: 
“The Cradle ot Liberty,” ‘‘ Hal’s Fourth 
ot July ‘Hummer,’” “The Little Inde- 
pendence,” “A Talk about Independence 
Day,” and “Isaiah Thomas, the Boy who 
Helped Start the Revolution,” all well il- 
lustrated. Other stories and leading ar- 
ticles are: ‘‘The Henley Regatta; ” “A 
Zebra Hunt,” in which the late Governor 
Pingree participated; a story about Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt ; chapter 22 of the con- 
tinued story, ‘‘Three Boys in the Mount- 
ains;” the ninth article of ‘ Turning 
Points in a Boy’s Lite,” entitled ‘* Going 
into Society;” Part 2, of **How to Learn 
Drawing.” The department matter is of 
the greatest interest to boys. (Sprague 
Publishing Co.: Detroit, Mich.) 


—— The three principal illustrated papers 
in the July Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
are: * The Great Log Jam,” in which Stew- 
art Edward White tells a thrilling story of 
an American industrial victory; ‘ The 
Abbey of Gethsemani;” and ‘The Struc- 
tural Workers,” by Cromwell Childe. For 
the fiction-lover there is a short story, a 
novelette, and new chapers in the serial, 
“The Road to Frontenac.” (Frank Leslie 
Publishing House: New York.) 

— Mr. Albert Toft, the English sculptor, 
is the one chosen to represent “ Our Rising 
Artists” this month in the Magazine of 
Art. John Hamer gives an interesting 
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biographical sketch of Mr. Toft, accom- 
panied by six illustrations of his work and 
a portrait by himself. The portrait bust he 
made ot Mr. Gladstone, trom sittings, is 
regarded by the farfily as the best ot the 
great Premier. The beautiful frontispiece, 
“Hoghton Mill,” from the painting by 
Ernest A. Waterlow, is worthy a place on 
the wall in a trame. Mr. Spielmann’s 
second paper on the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition is devoted to the portraits. The July 
issue of this unrivaled art monthly is un- 
usually attractive. (Cassell & Company, 
Limited: 7 and 9 West 18th St., New 
York.) 


— ‘*A Woman for Nothing” is the rather 
mysterious title of the complete novel in 
Lippincott’s tor July, by Louise Betts 
Edwards. There is also quite a long story 
by Mary E. Wilkins in this number, “ Two 
for Peace.” Besides, six other summer 
stories are provided, by Ina Brevoort 
Roberts, William Le Queux, Martha Wolfen- 
stein, Edwin L. Sabin, Harold Ballagh, and 
Albert Payson Terhune. It is a good num- 
rg tor the vacation bag. (J. B. Lippincott 

: Philadelphia, Pa.) 


——tThe leading paper in the July Photo 
Era is by the editor, Thomas Harrison 
Cummings — an interesting biographical 
note and critical estimate of the work of 
H. P. Robinson, the great English photog- 
rapher, who recently died at Tunbridge 
Wells. Three full-page examples ot some of 
his best work accompany the article. 
“Gum Bichromate and Ozotype Printing,”’ 
‘Developing the First Picture,’ “A New 
Method of Bird Photography,” “ Photo- 
graphing Rings of Smoke,” are some of the 
other articles which appear this month, 
with a profusion of beautiful illustrations. 
No one at all interested in photography 
should be without this suggestive aid in the 
art. (Photo Era Publishing Company: 170 
Summer St., Boston.) 








Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 


Seventieth Year. Oldest college under 
the patronage of the M. E. Church. 


over 150 courses, elective and required. 


Atter the first year, studies almost all 
elective. Students admitted to three 
courses, Classical (B. A.), Latin-Scientific 
(Ph. D.), Scientific (B. 8.). 


Well equipped laboratories in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology. A new laboratory 
in Psychology. 


New Gymnasium. Athletic Field, with 
all modern improvements, in course of 
construction. 


Twelve thousand dollars awarded annual- 
ly to needy and worthy students to cover 
part or all the cust of tuition. 


Expenses moderate. Good board at low 
rates may be secured at the College Com- 
mons. Send for special circular on “ Ex- 
PENSES AND METHODS OF SELF-SUPPORT.” 

Fxaminations for admission begin at 
9 A. M., Sept. 25, 1901. 





For Catalogue, or other information, address, 


Rey. B. P. RAYMOND, D. D., LL. D. 
President. 





Faculty of 36, in 16 departments, offering 
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CHURCH AND WORKINGMAN 
REV. E. J. HELMS. 


{An address delivered at the International Epworth 
League Convention at San Francisco, Cal. | 


F the common man, like common sense, 
has been a constant factor in all the 
centuries, and the common man wherever 
he has known Christ has trusted Him but 
has not trusted the organized church, well 
may the church discuss this subject of 
*“*The Church and the Workingman.” 


Christ and the Workingman 


By the workingman I mean the hired 
man, the farm hand, mechanic, miner; not 
the proprietor or manager. Jesus Christ 
was a workingman. He helped His father 
build houses and make wagons, and I like 
to think He made playthings for boys and 
girls. If weuare to be “ saved by His life,” 
the effect those twenty years He toiled in 
the carpenter shop at Nazareth had upon 
Jesus is a part of our redemption as well as 
the few hours He suftered upon Calvary. 

When Jesus became a preacher aud 
healer He did not feel above His former 
occupation and comrades. His words to 
the workingman were tender; His words 
to the idle and grasping rich were stinging. 
He yearned more for the laboring than for 
the protessional classes. He was an enemy 
ot professionalism, especially religious 
professionalism. He abominated long phy- 
lacteries and long, pretentious prayers. 
He resorted to the fields because the church 
did not want Him, and because He sought 
the populace, who then, as now, were 
prejudiced against the church, but not 
against God. 

In His addresses He always set a pre- 
mium on labor. The shepherd tending 
his flock, the merchant buying pearls, the 
fisherman casting or mending his net, the 
farmer sowing or reaping his grain, the 
laborer waiting to be hired not loafing, the 
householder digging a winepress, the tax 
gatherer, the soldier—all receive praise 
from Jesus. The man who doesn’t trade or 
work is condemned. ‘“ Be éaithful to the 
unrighteous mammon,” says Jesus, “if 
you want the true riches.’”’ The people en- 
thusiastically responded to His good news. 
So hearty were they in their support that 
the jealous and bigoted church officers and 
politicians of the day dared not molest 
Him for tear of the people. It was not the 
people who condemned and crucified Jesus ; 
it was the Jewish Church and the Roman 
government. 

His apostles were workingmen. He be- 
lieved a workingman to be worth more 
than his wages. Jesus was not a dema- 
gogue. His love of the people was real. 
He indignantly declined the invitation of 
that Prince of Demagogues to inaugurate 
His ministry by the spectacular display of 
jumping trom the pinnacle of the temple 
and thereby win the cheap applause and 
wonder of the multitude. Jesus was no 
demagogue. He would rather suffer mis- 
understanding and become unpopular than 
be untaithful to His true mission to the 
people. When, therefore, they set their 
heart on making Him king because He had 
supplied them with bread, He retused 
longer to give them bread, and taught them 
eternal things. Then they deserted Him 
for a season. Grieved, Jesus believed in 
the people still. 

His example of faith in the people made 
democracy possible. Christianity is the 
mother of true democracy. Theocracies 
have been tried and tailed. Monarchies, 
absolute and limited, have also been tried, 
and have failed to give all the people the 
ideal government. Our republic is the first 
government founded on the Christ-prin- 
ciple of taith in all the people. Shall 
we fail? There are disheartening signs of 
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our shifting trom Christ’s position. Al- 
ready large numbers are being disfran- 
chised by failure to meet educational and 
property qualifications. Abraham Lincoln 
believed in the common people. He be- 
lieved the collective heart and wisdom of 
all the people was nearer the truth than the 
brilliant thought and theory of any cul- 
tured class. Doubt begets doubt. When 
government or church orgamjzations doubt 
the people, the people will soon doubt the 
government and church. If Jesus and Lin- 
coln were right, well may our government 
and church ask, “ Why arethe people losing 
confidence in state and church ? ” 


The Early Church and the Workingman 


St. Paul says that not many who were 
wise, mighty or noble were called into the 
fellowship of the early church, but God 
ealled in the toolish and weak, and with 
them confounded the mighty. The church 
ot Pentecost was an ideal church; it 
was not a workingman’s church, nor a 
one man’s church, nor a social or literary 
club. Peter’s reference to election might 
indicate the presence of Presbyterians; 
the Baptists insist the converts were all 
immersed, so there must have been Bap- 
tists; and the noise and commotion was a 
manifestation of Methodists being there. 
Whatever the denominational bias of the 
church at Pentecost, it took in both rich 
and poor. Love rather than faith was its 
chief characteristic. Those who possessed 
homesteads became homeless tor the sake 
ot the less fortunate. The first organiza- 
tion in the church was not to propagate 
faith, but to care for the widow. The com- 
munistic experiment was a failure, but its 
spirit was not, for it was the spirit of 
Christ. Jesus said the trade-mark of His 
church should be: ‘ By this shall all men 
know ye are My disciples if ye have love 
one for another.’”’ Not faith, but love. 

It is evident the high standard of the 
Pentecostal church was not long main- 
tained, otherwise what significance has the 
stinging exhortation of James as to the 
equal treatment of rich and poor, and the 
proper care of the poor? The apostles were 
true to the spirit ani teaching of Jesus. 
They insisted that the only badge of dis- 
tinction to be worn in the Christian church 
is the badge of saintliness. Spiritual fitness 
rather than rank or social status is theonly 
distinction Jesus recognized. The early 
apostasy took two directions: First, the 
direction toward mammon-worship, which 
James, Paul and Peter rebuke, and second 
the direction of unbelief in the humanity 
ot Jesus which John so stoutly defends. 

Love for God and love for man is not 
only all the Law and the Prophets, but is 
the supreme revelation from God. Jesus 
came to reveal a loving Father. The 
Father revealed His love in His only be- 
gotten Son. The Father and Son sent as 
their love-token to believers the Holy 
Spirit, who speaks not of Himself, but of 
Christ and the word of truth. The Holy 
Spirit is a witness to the believer, but 
not to the unbeliever. The only evi- 
dence the unbeliever will receive is the 
witness of the Spirit-filled believer. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” The 
spirit-filled believer, like the Pentecostal 
Christians, is more characterized by loving 
brotherhood than by faith. Theologians 
have been pleased to call the period since 
Pentecost the ‘‘dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit.” The spirit prevailing with the 
Christians of Pentecost aemands not less 
prophesying, but more practicing of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. So filled was the early 
church with this spirit of human charity, 
that it joined itself to every movement 
that exhibited any trace of this divine 
grace among the heathen. The early 
Christians in face of Roman opposition 
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sought an alliance with trade guilds, 
burial societies aud fraternal orders. To- 
day these organizations, which in a meas- 
ure demonstrate the eleventh command- 
ment, are independent of the church, 
in some cases are frowned upon by the 
church; while they owe their existence to 
the fact that the church has been recreant 
to her chief obligation of loving brother- 
hood. 

Historians agree that the political 
and nominal conversion of Constantine 
to Christianity was a misfortune to 
the Christian Church, from which 
she has never fully recovered. A tide of 
worldliness rushed in from without and 
dectrinal dogmatism and _ ecclesiatical 
ambitions arese within. The poor and 
humble were set aside by the rich and 
arrogant. Since then the official church 
has usually sided with the ruling powers, 
whether for or against the people. Nearly 
every reform naovement in the church has 
been a protest of the Christ spirit in the 
church against the unholy alliances the or- 
ganized church has made with political and 
worldly power. The organized church, con- 
trary to Christ’s spirit, has ever been a con- 
servative instead of an aggressive force, 
containing an ideal opposed to carnal 
weapons. The organized church has a thou- 
sand times stood the most stubborn enemy 
to the very progress that the spirit of Christ 
within her was urging torward. There 
have been times when the greatest Chris- 
tian progress has been made outside and 
in spite of the church. In the light of the 
past, well may the German socialists de- 
clare a wide difference between Christian- 
ity and “‘ churchianity.”’ 


The Church and the Workingman Today 


Civilization will never be able to pay its 
debt to the organized church tor preserving 
the lamp of truth through the mad strug- 
gle of the Dark Ages. But in what are we 
obligated to the organized church today ? 
Because the church is not a fair representa- 
tive of the Christ, the cry has arisen ip our 
day, ** Back to Christ.”” The organized 
church represents the wealth and culture 
ot our civilization, but it is not always the 
best representative of the eleventh com- 





HARD TO BREAK 
But the Coffee Habit Can be Put Off 





““T was a coffee user from early child- 
hood but it finally made me so nervous that 
I spent a great many sleepless nights, st>rt- 
ing at every sound I heard and suffering 
with a continual dull headache. My hands 
trembled and I was also troubled with 
shortness of breath and palpitation of the 
heart. The whole system showed a poi- 
soned condition and I was told to leave off 
coftee, tor that was the cause of it. I was 
unable to break myself of the habit until 
some one induced me to try Postum Food 
Coffee. 

“* The first trial, the Food Coftee was flat 
and tasteless and I thought it was horrid 
stuff, but my friend urged me to try again 
and let it boil longer. This time I had a 
very delightful beverage and have been en- 
joying itever since, and am now in a very 
greatly improved condition of health. 

‘*My brother is also using Postum instead 
of coffee, and a friend of ours, Mr. W., who 
was a great coffee user, found himself 
growing more and more nervous and was 
troubled at times with dizzy spells. His 
wife suffered with nausea and indigestion, 
also from coffee. They left it off and have 
been using Postum Food Coffee tor some 
time and are now in a perfect condition ot 
health.”” Grace C. M., Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 


Put a piece of butter in the pot, the size ot 
two peas, to prevent boiling over. 
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mandment, ‘Love one another as I have 
loved you.” Such love implies brother- 
hood and self-sacrifice. The gift most ac- 
ceptable to Heaven, according to Jesus, is 
not a giving of our surplus, but a giving 
trom our necessities. The church is giving 
from her surplus. According to her means 
she is giving marvelously mean. The best 
examples of Christian brotherhood today 
are not foundfin the organized church, but 
in state institutions, and labor and philan- 
thropic organizations, many of them inde- 
pendent of the church. It costs more to 
be philanthropic than it does to be dog- 
matic. It is easier to propagate taith than to 
demonstrate love. Schools and churches are 
cheaper to found and maintain than hospi- 
tals, asylums and orphanages. The spirit 
of Christ outside the organized church has 
established these material evidences of the 
Christ love — these hospitals, asylums and 
orphanages ; while the church is not taking 
her chiet pride in works of merciful love, 
but in her schools and church edifices as 
the material evidence of her faith. The 
church has evidently prized her love of 
truth higher than her loveof man. Now, 
the workingman prizes love more than he 
does taith, and he will have it outside the 
organized church it he cannot find it with- 
in. Wherever the spirit of Christ is found 
—the spirit of loving trust in God and man 
—there is the true church universal. It is 
tound in all sects and denominations, 
ottentimes in spite of their creed and narrow 
practices. Because organized churches are 
not as catholic or as loving as their Lord, 
the people turn against them. In papal 
France and Belgium organized labor is 
opposed to the Roman Church ; in Protest- 
ant England, I am told, many of the lead- 
ers in the labor organizations were tor- 
merly Wesleyan local preachers who have 
lett the church, as they believe, to better 
serve humanity. The workingman is 
religious, but not churchly. Puliticians 
appeal to the religious element more when 
addressing workingmen than when ad- 
dressing business apd professional men. 
The workingman cannot be fooled very 
long. He readily detects insincerity. 
When the church becomes an unfair expo- 
nent of righteousness she causes more infi- 
delity and skepticism than the ravings of 
all the rationalists. There are wrongs 
against which the organized church does 
not litt her voice. There are beneficent 
measures which she champions trom nar- 
row and selfish motives. Instead of seek- 
ing the preservation of the Sabbath for the 
sake of man, she seeks its preservation on 
the ground that it is a religious institution. 
The church should not only 
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missionary was brought over from Italy, 
a Methodist Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized, and hundreds have been converted. 
Italian Methodist churches in this land and 
in Italy have been formed trom the converts 
of this Mission. Today the George Wasb- 
ington Italian Epworth League of Boston is 
the largest in point of membership in the 
city. 

Society, however, cannot be redeemed by 
wholesale. Jesus was the greatest individ- 
ualist as well as the greatest socialist of all 
times. With Him man is of more value 
than a machine. The world does not owe 
every man a living, but society does owe 
every man a chance to earna living. “Ifa 
man work not, neither shall he eat,” is 
sound political economy as well as good 
gospel. Itis not work that kills so much 
as the sordid conditions within and without 
the worker. Ifa machine is well housed, 
well ted and well governed, how much 
more a man should be it he is ot more value 
than a machine. The spirit of Christ is 
interested in the conditions of a working- 
man’s home and is solicitous about his 
family, his recreation, and his amusements. 
The organized church ought to be. “ In- 
crease the man,” declares political economy, 
“‘and you make a creator ot wealth and not 
a consumer only.’”’ Increase the man, and 
there will arise a demand for furniture and 
Looks and music and art in the home ot the 
laboring classes. There is a wealth ot gospel 
in the statement of Louis Blanc: “ From 
each according to his powers —to each ac- 
cording to his needs.” In Christianity or 
nature there is no such thing as equality. 
Christ demands that the poorest man should 
be tree to realize his best capacities. In 
Christianity there is no other dominion per- 
missible than the dominion of duty in the 
service of our fellow-men. “ He that would 
rule let him be the servant of all.” The 
rich man must learn that the performance 
of duty will never permit him to make his 
brother toil and ache that he may heap up 
his own treasure or teed his pride. The 
rich man must learn that wealth is only a 
means, und not an end; that it is not to 
gratity, but to unfold, our natures. These 
truths the church must fearlessly preach if 
she is to win the approval of the Christ and 
the respect ot Christ’s workingmen. 

The most depressing view of the present 
situation is tound in the fact that both the 
trusts and labor unions are making condi- 
tions impersonal rather than personal. 
The labor unions are making an almost 
impassable guif between the skilled and 
the unskilled. The trust no more thinks of 
its men, but of its ‘‘ hands.’”’ However, the 
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conquering Christ will prevail even it He 
must work outside the organized church. 
Christ is changing conditions for the better. 
While the number of young men who offer 
themselves as candidates for the ministry 
is decreasing, and some theoloyical semina- 
ries are on the verge of collapse — there 
being more professors than students to 
listen to their moldy creeds — there has 
arisen in our day a large number of the 
brightest and best young people who are 
training themselves as experts in the holy 
cause of charity and philanthropy. Our 
charitable institutions, asylums, hospitals, 
reform schools, and prisons will soon be in 
the hands of Christian experts instead ot 
political hucksters. These knights, these 
champions of the Cross, not in the name 
but in the spirit of Jesus are feeling the 
pity and disgrace for the sin and disease o! 
their fellow-men and are giving their best 
thought not only for the amelioration but 
annihilation of conditions that foster crime 
and disease. Ah, if the organized church 
would so far forget her differences and her 
varieties of worship that she would recog- 
nize and champion the Christ in His trium- 
phant work in our day! Would that the 
scales might tall from the eyes of the organ- 
ized church, that she might see her Christ at 
work in our medical schools, not only 
training the medical missionary, but also 
training the expert in the treatment of 
intemperance. Would that the church 
might see her Christ not only litting the 
morale ot our law courts into a Christian 
rather than a Roman and barbarian inter- 
pretation of justice, but also see that Christ 
is widening the horizon of jurisprudence 
in the development of international law! 
Would that the church might not only see 
that her Christ is adjusting dogmatic theol- 
ogy to the latest results of Biblical research 
and scientific investigation, but that He s 
also demanding the establishment of 
chairs ot sociology and applied Chris- 
tianity! Would that the church might see 
the conquering Christ struggling {to put 
conscience into commerce ; and to this end 
He champions the bleeding hands and feet 
of labor combinations rather than the self- 
ish, soulless combines of capital. 

There are cheering evidences that the 
organized church is seeing, and will not be 
unfaithful to the heavenly vision. The 
dis-organization manifest in some branches 
of the church is even a hopeful indication 
that the Christ life within is breaking down 
the old chrysalis for the larger, wingéd 
life of the spirit. The contest waging 
between the body and the spirit, of which 
Paul speaks, is also waging between the 








insist on a day of rest for man, 
but also such a shortening of 
the hours ot toil that we may 
have a rested man for theday. 

It is remarkable how quick- 
ly the people respond to a 
sincere effort on the part of 
the church in behalf of the 
rights of labor. In Boston 
eight years ago the Epworth 
League House of the Univer- 
sity Settlement took a real in- 
terest in liberating the igno- 
rant Italians from the slavery 
to unscrupulous labor con- 
tractors into which bankers 
and padrones had thrust 
them. A Christian lawyer 
was engaged. The knaves 
were brought to justice, and 
thousands of dollars which 
had been fileched from the 
Italians who had worked in 
the ditches and sewers were 
restored to them. Italians by 
the hundred flocked to the 
Settlement headquarters; a 





In your Room. 


Wash delicate things — handkerchiefs, 
laces, doilies etc;(things which one cannot 
sendtothe ordinary wash.) in Pearlines 
way, viz: Soak,rinse, squeeze — 
directions on eachpacket. Spread smoothly 
MA Chico meyee-Bislivee memagleleleumertite 
When dry theyrequire 
noironing. Grand advice 
for bachelors,maidens, 
boarders and hotel guests, 
and for fabrics too delicate 

and valvable to risk io 

others’ hands. 

Pearline is trust-worthy 
for wasning and cleaning 
where ever water can 


be used 
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in her book “ First 
Aid to the Young 
Housekeeper,” 
says there can be 
little doubt of the 
Saving in effort 
by use of most 
washing -powders 
and, it a 
worthy powder be 
used, of the sav- 
ing to the fabric, 
over the old soap- 
rubbing way oft 
washing. Users 
and imitators, 
both, have proved 
Pearline trust- 
worthy. 
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organized church and the spirit of the 
Christ. If the church and the body were 
sanctified—“ a living sacrifice ’’—the conflict 
would cease and the church would help the 
Christ even as the body helps the spirit. 

The organized church must learn that 
‘“*her strength does not lie in policies, or 
economic stratagems, or ceremonial pomp, 
or impressive spectacles,” or in enthusiastic 
conventions, but in the ever-living Christ, 
‘‘in the truth He teaches, in the life He 
communicates, in the character He torms.” 
His atonement was not worked out in its 
completeness on the cross. For our day 
and generation we are to take up our cross 
and complet» this atonement. If we who 
are members ot the organized church will 
do this, the workingman will recognize our 
Christ and will no longer look upon us 
with suspicion. When, as a church, we 
seek the soul of each workingman as assid- 
uously as we do the benefactions of a 
Rocketeller or Carnegie, the workingman 
will respond. Is nota soul as valuable as 
treasure? 

It is the work of the church to bring a 
personal Christ to the man in the counting- 
room and the man at the forge, and it must 
bridge the chasm between ths man in the 
counting-room and the man at the forge. 
God hasten the day when our Methodist 
Bishops will be called in to arbitrate be- 
tween labor and capital ! God hasten the day 
when members of our churches will show 
no less the spirit of our Christ than did the 
members of a certain labor union in one of 
our great cities last year. A member of the 
union was afilicted with a most loathsome 
skin disease. The union supported him 
tor weeks. Finally medical experts said 
the only hope of recovery tor the man was 
that his body should be covered with live, 
healthy skin taken from other men. A 
sufficient number of his comrades there- 
upon bared their backs while the doctors 
took off enough skin to cover the sick 
man’s body. When we as members of the 
church duplicate the sacrificing Christ like 
that, then there will no longer be a ques- 
tion raised as to the workingman and the 
church, for they will be one, and Christ 
will be all in all and over all. 





FILIPINOS, CUBANS, AMERICANS 
SECRETARY W. P. THIRKIELD. 


IX hundred trained teachers from our 
colleges tor the Philippines! Good! 
Government transports for free passage ! A 
million and a halt for theirsupport! All 
good and right. An investment that will 
bring big returns, to say nothing of the hu- 
manity and goodness of it all; tor these 
Filipinos — are they not now a part of our 
Republic? And are not their destinies 
bound up, in a measure, with ours ? 

That was a wise and beneficent plan last 
summer to bring,on Government ships, 
some hundreds ot Spanish teachers to one 
of our great seats of learning. A generous 
people made a large-paying investment in 
giving these Cubans — even at so great an 
outlay — these opportunities, beth for their 
own sake and for the sake of the thousands 
to be, in tarn, taught by them. 

With what enthusiasm and devotion do 
we give help to our dark-skinned fellows 
separated from our borders by the sea! 
How would it do to try this same plan, 
through Government and private aid, for 
the helping ot our nearer“ Brothers in 
Black?” Here they are of us, the ballot 
in their hands, their destiny bound up with 
ours. They need better trained teachers ; 
they need the outlook and inspiration that 
would come to their leaders through larger 
training. 

It the Government can vote aid and give 
transports for teachers tor the Filipinos, 
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why not tor the teachers of our own colored 
people at home? Ita great summer school 
at Harvard can open its doors to our Cuban 
teachers, why not bring to such a centre of 
culture and opportunity a thousand of our 
Negro teachers? They stand in sore need 
ot just the culture and inspiration that such 
instruction and environment would give to 
them. And the 28,560 teachers of our Negro 


schools are teaching the future citizens of 


our own republic here at home, Here they 
live; here they will vote. If the nation 
does not lift them up, they will drag down 
the nation. 

If this form of beneficence is not practi- 
cable, then why not help this people by help- 
ing our Society, that keeps over four 
hundred teachers in the field among the 
spiritually destitute and ignorant and de- 
graded millions herein our home land? 


Atter the above was written, our attention 
was called to that strong and almost 
passionate utterance of Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, 
of New York, ina sermon preached after 
the recent visit of the Ogden party to the 
South: ‘* And why does not the Federal 
Government revive the Blair Bill, and come 
to the reliet of its own children? Ido not 
like to refer here to any mooted question, 
but Iam going to say that when I see the 
general government, in wild regardlessness, 
pouring its uncalculated millions into the 
Philippines, and yet letting its own naked 
children go unclothed, andits own beloved 
offspring die of intellectual starvation, 
my blood boils within me. I am not at all 
intimating that it is not a nice thing and a 
beatific enterprise to make philosuphers and 
Christians out of the Filipinos; but what 
would you think ofatatber and mother, 
rolling in wealth as this country is, leaving 
their own darlings uncared for, badly ted, 
shamelessly unclad, ignorant as little 
Savages of all that can make them intelli- 
gent and self-supporting, and then for those 
parents to go tramping all over God’s earth 
hunting up foundlings?”’ 

We believe emphatically that a large 
investment in education for the Filipinos is 
good. Letus also do all in our power tor 
the Cubans. We rejoice in every effort tor 
the uplifting of our fellows, of whatever 
race or color. Only we do insist that the 
government and people show the same 
generous care for our own citizens of color 
at home, and, through education, prepare 
them for the exercise of the duties of citizen- 
ship that have been thrust upon them, 


Cincinnati, O. 





W. JH. M. S. Notes 


—— It is said that there are between two 
and three millions of Poles in the United 
States. The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, through its city missions and Dea- 
coness Homes, seeks to reach the foreign 
element in every possible way. 


—-Several new books have recently 
been added to the Reading Circle of the 
W.H. M.S. Wherever an auxiliary takes 
up the course of reading prescribed, inter- 
est grows and funds are forthcoming. 


— Organization is progressing in the 
W. H. M.S. even during the heated term. 
Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Bass, Mrs. Geggie, and 
others are continually at work seeking to 
enlarge the bounds ot this beneficent Soci- 
ety. It is hoped that the camp-meetings 
will generously afford a place to the work- 
ers of this Society during the season. 


— There is great activity among the 
workers of the W. H. M. S. on the Pacific 
Coast. The illness of Mrs. L. P. Williams, 
the secretary of the Oriental Bureau, has 
not dampened the ardor of the other work- 
ers, and they hail her return to the activ- 
ities of life with great joy. 
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—Dr. C. W. Gallagher, the newly 
elected president of the Lucy Webb Hayes 
National Training School, Washington, 


D. C., will respond to calls for information 
concerning the course of study ot this in- 
stitution. Address him at 1140 North Cap- 
itol St., Wasbington, D. C. 

— The Homes and Schools of tha South 
have closed the work of the year, and many 
oi the teachers and missionaries are among 
their triends. A goodly number oft these 
are able and willing to respond to calls for 
service during the summer months. Write 
to Mrs. D. L. Williams, Delaware, O., if you 
desire a speak r on the Southern work, or 
any line whatever, as a number of our lines 
of work are represented at this time by 


workers who may be called upon tor 
service. 
— Rest Home tor missionaries and 


deaconesses at Ocean Grove, N. J., is open 
agaip, as is also the Home at Mountain 
Lake Park, Md., and at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Persons desiring to visit any ot these Homes 
should communicate directly with the 
ladies in charge. The Home at Ocean 
Grove is large enough to admit a consider- 
able number of guests in addition to the 
missionaries and deaconesses. 


-— The anniversary ot the W. H. M.S., 
held at Ocean Grove, N. J., annually, will 
occur this year trom August 11-15. It is 
hoped that a large number of the ladies ot 
the Society will gather at this place to enjoy 
the meeting and receive fresh stimulus and 
inspiration tor tuture work. 


—— It is hoped that triends who have been 
interested in sending supplies to Boylan 
Home at Jacksonville, Fla., will continue 
their interest and helpfulness. It should 
be remembered that not only have the 
sufferers trom the fire lost all their clothing, 
but all ot their household belongings, and 
if iriends would, when sending boxes or 
barrels, put in bed linen, towels, and any 
articles which might help to make a 
temporary home habitable, it would be a 
great blessing. Send to Miss H. E. Emer- 
son, 328 Davis St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


—— Following the annual district meeting 
of the W. H. M.S. in Iowa, the four princi- 
pal officers of the Society, before the subject 
had been allowed to cool, called upon all 
the ladies of the church not already mem- 
bers of the auxiliary, and during the day 
secured 23 members. A reception was held 
in honor of the new recruits, who were 
received according to a prescribed form, 
and decorated with a bouquet having a 
small flag tora background. Nearly every 





WOULD YOU CARE 


to be cured ot stomach trouble, constipation, 
torpid or congested liver? Would you like 
to be sure that your kidneys are always in 
perfect condition? Would you wish tobe 
tree from bladder and prostate inflamma- 
tion and from backache, rheumatism and 
catarrh? The Vernal Remedy Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., will send you free and pre- 
paid a small bottle ot their Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine, which makes all of 
the above troubles impossible. One dose a 
day of this remedy does the work and cures 
perfectly, to stay cured. There is no trouble 
and but a trifle of expense to cure the most 
stubborn case. Write tora free bottle and 
prove to yourself, without expense to you, 
the value of these claims. 

Any reader of Z1on’s HERALD may have 
a sample bottle of Vernal saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine sent tree and prepaid by writ- 
ing to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. It cures catarrh, indigestion, consti- 
pation of the bowels, congestion of the kid- 
neys and inflammation of the bladder. 
One dose a ‘lay does the work quickly, 
thoroughly and permanently. 
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recruit agreed to subscribe tor Woman’s 
Home Missions. This is business enter- 
prise; and why should not the Lord’s 
business be as systematically and earnestly 
carried on as any other kind? 


— There are said to be about thirty 
womeu in London who conduct missions 
and carry on religious services, and these 
are all called deaconesses and sisters. Dur- 
ing the past year they have conducted 175 
evangelistic missions. During the nine 
years ot the existence of their institution 
these workers have conducted 1,199 mis- 
sions. They declare that the greatest foe 
they have to conguer is strong drink, and 
that in visiting the slums they witness 
scenes as dreadful as anything reported 
from South Africa. 


—— Two new workers go to the Jesse Lee 
Home, Unalaska, Alaska— Miss Schwab, 
of the Brooklyn Union Missionary Train- 
ing Institute, and Miss H. L. Barnett, for- 
merly of New York, and for the past two 
years missionary in Utah. Dr. and Mrs. 
Newhall, who have long labored in Alaska, 
are coming home fora year’s rest, and these 
two ladies go out to take up the work, and 
will doubtless continue after the return of 
the doctor and his wite. 


— Miss Emily Bartholomew, of Har- 
wood Industrial Home, Albuquerque, N.M., 
is coming East this summer, and will be 
able to give some time to the representation 
of the work in New Mexico. She is an ex- 
perienced missionary with a heart tull of 
love for the work, and will represent it very 
earnestly and successfully. Persons desir- 
ing to secure her services should correspond 
with Mrs. D. L. Williams, Delaware, O. 





W. F. M. S. 


The scorching weather of Wednesday, July 3, 
preceded by a week of extraordinary beat, put 
“the missionary women” of New England 
Branch toa severe test; but the good attend- 
ance, together with the interest and enthusiasm 
of the midsummer quarterly, proved anew their 
loyalty and zeal. The recording secretary and 
others, who bad gone on their summer outings, 
were missed from the number, but many 
gathered to greet each other and the mission- 
aries who were in attendance. In addition to 
Miss Gertrude Gilman, of Pekin, Miss Althea 
Todd, of Ing Chung, China, and Miss Belle Allen, 
of Japan, there was Miss Jessie Marriott, an 
accepted candidate who goes to China with 
Miss Todd in August, while our own Mother 
Butler braved the heat of the day, and the 
“commander-in-chief” of ‘our new recruits, 
Miss Clara Cusbman, was present. Thus the 
day was one of precious privilege and ballowed 
association. 

The ladies of the Park Avenue Church, West 
Somerville, hostesses of the occasion, sustained 
their well-earned reputation for hospitality,and 
their arrangements for the comfort of their 
guests, including cooling drinks and ice cream, 
were grateful features. 

After the hour of the executive session, Dr. 
Wm. McDonald conducted the devotions of the 
public meeting at ll. The reports of the corre- 
sponding secretary, treasurer, home secretary, 
and depot of supplies were read, each full of its 
own peculiar interest. Mrs. Alderman quoted 
from letters received from nearly all our fields 
of labor. Among the many items of interest 
was the fact that the Japanese government is 
removing the restriction upon the teaching of 
the Bible in our schools, and the outlook in 
Japan seems brighter than for years. Bishop 
McCabe’s unqualified praise of the work of the 
W. F. M.S. in South America was most gratify- 
ing. 

While the Twentieth Century Thank Offering 
was strongly emphasized, with the necessity of 
renewed effort to raise the additional $3,600 
needed to reach our Branch apportionment, the 
statistics of the treasurer’s report showed con- 
<lusively the need of redoubled zeal lest we fall 
behind in our regular appropriations. Would 
that a clarion call might go out from this meet- 
ing to every Auxiliary and Young Woman’s 
Society within the borders of New England 

ranch, in response to which each would resolve 
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that in this period of the forward movement, at 
least, no one should fall behind the gifts of last 
year; for untold disaster is comprehended in 
that dreaded word “ deficiency.” 

The home secretary presented the invitation 
to hold the annual meeting at Chestnut Street 
Church, Portland, and it was appointed for 
Oct. 9, 10,and1l. She also brought us a most 
cheering report ofa union forward movement 
meeting in Tokyo, during which 1,100 Japanese 
took their stand for Christ. 

Miss Allen was introduced and spoke words 
that sank into the hearts of her hearers. “What 
makes you so different from us?” inquired a 
heathen woman; “we would not go across the 
Street to help you.” “The love of Christ,” 
responded Miss Allien; and the heatben feel 
keenly the contrast. 

Mrs. Small reported 104 Christmas boxes re- 
ceived at headquarters for our missionaries. 

Rev. A. P. Sharp, pastor of the church, led the 
devotions of the afternoon, and Mrs. Sharp 
sang d -lightfully. After Mrs. Harrison’s report, 
full of brightness ard cheer, Miss Gertrude Gil- 
man was introduced. Hearts were deeply 
Stirred, as they musi ever be when looking upon 
the face of one of our missionaries who passed 
through that terrible siege of Pekin. Miss Gil- 
man remained long after to care for the girls, 
and the grace of God was magnified in her testi- 
mony that these past months of her experience 
in Pekin have been among the happiest and 
most encouraging of her life. She gave detailed 
accounts of the spirit and conduct of our schoo! 
girls during those days of extreme danger, and 
testified to their perfect submission, calm faith, 
eager industry, and Christian heroism. 

Miss Todd gave a clear impression of her work 
in Ing Chung, four days distant from Foochow, 
and we felt that our Branch was fortunate in 
having such a worker as she in this needy field. 
She showed the great need of new building 
accommodations and the eagerness of very 
many to hear the Jesus doctrine. 

Miss Marriott evinced a spirit of deep conse- 
cration and joy that the way is opened for her 
to go to the foreign field in response to a call 
heard in early childhood. 

It was pleasant to greet a sister worker from 
Northwestern Branch, Mrs. Rosenburg, of Bay 
City, Mich. 

Miss Cushman exhibited a large flag to be 
sent to China to Miss Effie Youug. Miss Cush- 
man is soliciting autographs for the flag, and 
hopes in this way to secure $100 for the work. 
As she held it aloft, and many of the audience, 
lingering after ap already lengthy session, sang 
the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,” it was remembered 
that from this same fertile brain came the 
project of our Standard Bearers, with their ob- 
ject to raise the church flag triumphant o’er all 


‘ the countries of the world. Was it strange that 


bearts should glow with gratitude for such in- 
Spiration and consecration, and for the W. F. 
M.S. to whict they are so worthily devoted? 


GRACE G. SMITH, Sec. pro tem. 





Maine State Epworth League 


Convention 


‘In Maine; by Maine; for Maine’’—such was 
the convention that opened at Grace Church, 
Bangor, Thursday, June 27, at 3.30 p. M. The 
address of welcome was given by Charles 8, 
Pearl, president of the Board of Trade, who 
represented Mayor Chapin. Rev. J.M. Frost, in 
behalf of the churches, extended to the visitors 
a triple welcome—tfrom three cabinets, three 
Leagues, three churches—to what he termed 
‘a real Twentieth Century Convention.” 

After a brief response by Hon. F. H. Nicker- 
son, president of the State League, Rev. W. F. 
Bovard, of Portland, was introduced and deliv- 
ered the convention sermon from the text 
found in Isa. 32:2. His subject was, “ Character 
and its True Function.” “ We do not needa new 
order of government to better society,” said Mr. 
Bovard. “The people who say that overlook 
the essential importance of character in the 
individuals who compose that society. The 
members of their race are their own saviors. 
W hat we need is recognition of the true function 
of character.””’ Mr. Bovard was eloquent and at 
times very dramatic, and held the closest atten- 
tion of the audience. The Junior exercises came 
next under the direction of Mrs. John Tinling, 
and were participated in by the members of the 
Junior League. The afternoon closed with a 
short business session for the appointment of 
com mittees. 


The evening exerc'ses commenced at & o'clock 
and in spite of the breathless atmosphere the 
church was crowded to the doors. After an 
anthem by the Grace Church choir, Rev. S. A. 
Bender, of Bucksport Seminary, gave an inter- 
esting address on, “The Old and the New.”” Mr. 
Bender spoke of the time to come when the 
chureh would not be molded by, but would 
mold, the outside world, and this would be 
accomplished by adhering to the old and tried 
principles of religious faitb. 

Rev. R. E. Smith, of the Pine Street Method- 
ist Church, Bangor, was next introduced, and 
gave oneof the most interesting addresses of 
the day, on “The Mode! Epworthian.” After an 
introduction in which the importance of each 
one having a model for himself was pointed 
out, Mr. Smith named three characteristics of 
the model Epworthian —true_ spirituality, 
Christian optimism, and aggressiveness. “The 
tendency of the church societies of today,” said 


A CURE FOR 
RHEUMATISM! 


Which Enabled Many Per- 
sons to Abandon Crutch 
and Cane 


Trial Box FREE! 


Have you got rheamatism ? If so, try “Gloria 
Tonic,” the remedy which cured men and wom- 
eu in every locality who have suffered almost 
beyond human endurance. Mr. J. W. Black- 
stone of Bourbonnais, [lls., calls it the * Queen 
of ali Cures.’”” Even prominent physicians in 
this and other countries endorse and prescribe 
it. Rev. C. Sund of Harrisville, Wis., testifies 
that “* Gloria Tonic” cured two members of his 
congregation, ane who had suffered 18, the other 
25 years. Rev. W. Hartman of Farmersville, 


lils., writes: “ Five boxes of ‘Gloria Tonic’ 
cured Mr. A. Kulow, a member of my congrega- 
tion, who bad suffered day and night.’’— Mr. 
E. 8S. Kendrick, P. O. Box 13, North Chatham, 
Mass., after using liniments for 18 years writes : 
“Iam convinced that it will cure any case.’ 
Mr. B. H. Marshall, Plain City, Ohio, writes : 
**T am 76 years old and had it not been for ‘Glo- 
ria Tonic’ I would be no more among the liv- 
ing.’ Mrs. Mary E. Thomas of No.9 School St., 
Nantucket, Mass., writes: “ From my childhood 
on I have suffered from rheumatism, have been 
cured through ‘Gloria Tonic’ at the age of 88 
years.”’ Mr. \.J. McMaster, Box 13, Plain City, 
Ohio, writes: *** Gloria Tonic’ cured me after 
prominent hysicians of Columbus, Ohio, called 
me incurable.” 

* Gloria Tonic”’ in Point Pleasant, W. Va., 
cured Mr. R. A. Barnett, 77 years old, after suf- 
fering 15 years. —In Wabash City, Ind., it cured 
Mrs. Elizabth Crabbs, 79 years ofage. —In Perth, 
Miss., it cured Mr. J.C. Chapman, after suffer- 
ing 30 years.— In Odessa, Mo., it cured Mra. 
Marion Mitchel, who had suffered !2 years. — In 
Burlington, lowa, (R. C. No.3 Agency Avenue) 
it cured Mrs. M. 8S. Leonard, after suffering 25 
years.— In Elmherst, [lls, it cured Mrs. Nicoli- 
na Brumond, aged 80 years. —In Otis, Ind., it 
cured Mr. Chrivtian Krantz, after suffering 22 
years.—In Gift, Tenn., it cured Mr. L. Nelson, a 
merchant, after suffering 20 years.—In Bolton, 
N. Y., it cured Mr. Jos. Putney, 83 years old.—In 
Durand, Wis., it cured Mrs. Nellie Brees, after 
suffering 20 years.—In Manila, Minn., it cured 
Mrs. Minna F. Peans, afier suffering l4 years.— 
In Craig, Mo., (P. O. Box 134) it cured Mr. John 
N. Kruser, 76 years old, after suffering 15 years. 
—These are a few of the many thousand testi- 
monials of recent date. Every delay in the 
adontion of * Gloria Tonic” is an injustice to 
yourself. 

No matter what your form of rheumatism is 
— acute, chronic, muscular, inflammatory, sci- 
atic, gout or lumbago — write me today sure, 
and by return mail you will receive the trial 
box of “ Gloria Tunic,’ also the most elaborate 
book ever gotten up on the subject of rheuma- 
tism, absolutely free. You get the trial box and 
the book at the same time, both free,so let me 
hear from you at once, and soon you will be 
cured. Address, 


JOHN A. SMITH; 
2318 Germania Blig., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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the speaker, “is too much formal organization 
and not enoughof the real spirit in the work. 
Let us have less organization and more inter- 
on.” 

The musical numbers, consisting of a trio by 
the Misses Smith, a violin solo by Miss Weston, 
and a solo by Mr. Marsh, were much enjoyed. 
The informal reception, which followed imme- 
diately, was the crowning feature of the day. 

Friday’s program began at 6 o'clock, when 
eighty-four Epwortnians gathered on Thomas 
Hill in the shadow of the stand-pipe for a 
prayer-meeting which was led by Rev. G. M. 
Bailey, of Camden. The love-feast at Grace 
Church at 8.30 was led by Rev. E. H. Boynton, 
of brewer. This was followed by the presiding 
elders’ hour, when Kev. E. H. Boynton of 
Brewer, Dr. A. 8S. Ladd of Lewiston, and Rev. 
T. F. Jones of Thomaston, spoke encouraging- 
ly of the League in Maine, and gave many 
helpful suggestions for futureuse in the 
Leagues. The business session was called to 
order by President F. H. Nickerson at 1l 
o'clock. The secretary’s report showed a total 
membership of 5,166; but as many chapters 
failed to report, the number of Epworthians in 
Maine far exceeds that number. The treasurer 
reported a balance of $16.96 in the treasury. 
Brief reports were made by Rey. G. M. Bailey, 
of Camden, and Ralph W. Richards, of Water- 
ville, the first and third vice-presidents. 

The following officers were then elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Ralph W. Rich- 
ards, Waterville; vice-presidents, 8S. L. Porter, 
Bangor, Frank A. Brown, Livermore Falls, 
Miss Bessie Allen, Calais, Harry Tibbetts, 
Dexter; secretary, Miss Alice M. Lord, Port- 


land; treasurer, Frank M. Strout, Portland; 
Junior superintendent, Mrs. John Tinling, 
Houlton. 


A motion introduced to hold the State con- 
ventions biennially instead of annually was, 
after much discussion, referred to the State 
cabinet for settlement. 

The session of Friday afternoon was placed in 
charge of Mr. Ralpb W. Richards, third vice- 
president of the State League, who devoted the 
entire afternoon to the Literary department. 
He made a short address himself, urging the 
work of the Literary department upon the 
young people, and also asking that a more 
liberal number of subscriptions to the Epworth 
Herald be made, speaking of it very highly as 
the organ of the League. Following him Miss 
Mary E. Bishop, of Portiand, gave a short and 
very interesting account of the work of tke 
third department in Chestnut St. Church 
League. 

The principal speaker of the afternoon was 
Prof. Arthur J. Roberts, of Colby College, who 
spoke for over an hour on “ The Bible as Litera- 
ture.” Prof. Roberts began by saying that the 
study of the Bible should be given a place side 
by side with the choicest literature in every 
school where literature is taught. “Every great 
writer, every successful journalist, owes his 
success to the Bible,” said the speaker. ‘The 
Bible is embodied in the very bone and binod of 
our race. Consciously or unconsciously, it 
influences all our speeches and writings. One 
cannot talk ten minutes with a friend without 
quoting from it in some way. Let the Bible be 
put into the hands of every child when he is 
young, for that is the time when his mind is 
like wax to receive and marble to retain.” 

The first speaker of the evening session was 
President Harris, of the University of Maine, 
who gave a very interesting address on the 
General Conference, its origin, organization, 
and manner of conducting business. President 
Harris has twice been a delegate to the General 
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Conference, and so spoke from personal experi- 
ence, and made the subject one of great interest 
to the young people. Following him, Rev. 
Luther Freeman, of Portland, president of the 
First General Conference District Epworth 
League, gave one of his popular addresses upon 
the advantages of hard wurk and the results 
which can be obtained from it. The session 
closed with a short speech by Rev. J. M. Frost, 
and the benediction. 

The convention was a success in every way, 
except the extreme heat, which made it very 
uncomfortable; yet the delegates and the mem- 
bers of the local chapters stood by the conven- 
tion loyally, and were enthusiastic in their 
praise of its management. 

ALICE M. LORD, State Sec. 





TKE CONFERENCES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District 


Camp-Meetings.— Do not forget the meeting at 
the Weirs, August 19-24, and at Groveton, Sept. 
2-6. 

Lisbon.— The new pastor, Rev. W. C. Bartlett, 
is busy with his work. He finds more territory 
to cover in pastoral work than any charge he 
ever had. Congregations are good, and every 
one seems pleased. The pastor has moved into 
the parsonage, that has not been occupied by 
the minister’s family for several years. 


Lyman aud Landaf.— Rev. Willis Holmes 
finds plenty of work on this charge, and he is 
very diligently at ic. His wife, who has been 
sick for so many months, is better, but not 
strong, and needs to be very careful lest she 
break down again. The pastor’s son, a student 
at Brown University, is succeeding well in his 
work, and has been awarded a scholarship for 
the coming year. 


West Thornton.— This charge now stands 
alone. Rev. A. P. Reynolds is in his fifth year. 
It opens the best of any. He has fine co ngrega- 
tions, the largest Sunday-school of these years, 
and very thriving Epworth and Junior 
Leagues. The probationers received as the 
result of the revival meetings are doing well. 


Alexandria. — While the people here expected 
the pastor to remain, they gave a very cordial 
welcome to Rev. A. H. Reed. Tbough he is in 
school al the Seminary, he is diligent in serving 
the people. The former pastor gave up one 
part of the charge, so that it passed out of our 
hands, but tbe new man has gone to another 
part of the town and opened a school-house 
appointment that promises well. 


Bristol. — You ought to see the parsonage. 
Painted and papered throughout, and a hand- 
some carpet on the parlor floor, it is as cosy and 
neat as any to be found. When some changes 
are made that are in contemplation, that will 
give some of the modern conveniences, there 
will then be little to be desired in this preacher’s 
home. Rev. L. D. Bragg has been cordially 
received and made to feel at home. He has been 
very active in his pastoral work, having made 
240 calls, that have taken him into six towns. 
He is seeking to find the whereabouts of every 
living member of the church, and has practi- 
cally succeeded. 


Franklin Falls.—The pastor, Rev. C. U. 
Dunning, has been away for over a month visit- 
ing friends in New York, New Jersey and Phila- 
delphia, and viewing the Pan-American at 
Buffalo. During a part of his absence the pulpit 
was occupied by Rev. R 8S. Kinney, a student 
from Wesleyan University. 


Queer. -—- \t is strange how careless some 
pastors are about the records of the church. A 
pastor recently found that where quite a number 
had died within a couple of years their names 
were still on the records,and no doubt were 
reported at the last session of the Conference. 
Another had nothing whatever left him in the 
form of a visiting list, and has to pick his way 
around as best he can. Such things ought not 
to be. 


Gilford. — A new daughter has arrived at the 
parsonage at Gilford, and has had a cordial 
welcome from Rey. R. E. Thompson and wife. 


Colebrook. — A most destructive fire visited 
Colebrook, burning out the entire business 
portion of thetown. It has paralyzed matters 
for the time, but they will rally and rebuild. 
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Only a few days before, a cloudburst swept the 
country to the northward of Colebrook, inflict- 
ing serious damage on the railroads and high- 
ways, and greatly injuring the hay crop. The 
people are plucky and full of energy, and will 
soon repair all damages. 

Warren. — Our church here was in dangera 
few days ago. The grass caught fire from a 
spark from a passing locomotive, and soon the 
field was ablaze. It went toward the church. 
If it had reached the horse-sheds it is likely the 
cburch would have gone. By the vigorous 
efforts of the people it was put out before it 
reached there. 


Personal. — Rey. G. B. Goodrich, of Monroe, 
who bas been sick for some weeks, is improving. 
He has lost twenty-six pounds during his illness. 
The doctor says if he will keep quiet through 
July, and take things easy through August, he 
will be all right in September. B. 


Manchester District 


Enjfield.—The pastor, Rev. F. O. Tyler, bap- 
tized 3 persons, July 7, and received 5 into fall 
connection in the church. Mr. Tyler also re- 
ceived 3 by letter into the church at West 
Canaan the same day. 

Hillsboro Bridge.—Children’s Day was fit- 
tingly observed, June 30. The pastor, Rev. I. C. 
Brown, preached an excellent sermon to the 
children in the morning. In the evening he 
preached a patriotic sermon, his theme being, 
* America— Her Destiny.’’ The local papers 
speak in very pleasing terms of both sermons. 

East Deering.—The people gave the pastor 
and his bride a reception and donation, carry- 
ing about $20 worth of supplies and $3 in money. 
The work opens very pleasantly here this year. 


Webster.— The people a re delighted with the 
new bell which was put into the church this 
Spring. The Ladies’ Aid Society have raised the 
money and expect to put new stained-glass 


DEAF 
2?’ YEARS! 


Can Now Hear Clock Tick 
Six Feet Away 


Thus writes a well-known resident of Derby, 
Conn., We are frank to say, in reply to our 
letter to him, which was promptly answered 
as follows: 











DERBY, Conn., Oct. 23, 1900. 
Thermo-Ozone Co., Boston, Mass. Dr. J. A. 
Beecher : 


Dear Sir — Acknowledging your letter of 
Aug. 28, would say that I have been using the 
Thermo-Ozone Generator for more than a 
year, and find that it is slowly but surely ben- 
efiting my hearing, although it is a stubborn 
case of twenty-seven years’ standing. 

After using the generator about six months 
Icould hear the clock in my chamber tick 
quite plainly at least six feetaway. I had not 
heard it before in several years. 

It has greatly relieved my catarrh, which 
troubled me a good deal. I could not breathe 
through my nose, andI haddropping of mu- 
cus in my throat and great irritation. All 
these have left me,andttoughb the climate 
here is very bad for catarrhal trouble, I expect 
soon to eradicate it entirely. 

Yours very truly, 


W. G. TAYLOR. 


The THERMO-OZONE GENERATOR is 
Used by INDIVIDUALS and FAMILIES 
in the Homes for Every-Day Ills. 


This Treatment will 
Reduce the Pulse from 
Within One Hour. 


Home treatment Outfit includes Generater, 
Medicine Case with assortment of medicines, and 
a large book of 300 pp., by S. R. Beckwith, M. D., 
an eminent surgeon, physician and teacher, and the 
discoverer of this force. 

J. A. BEECHER, M. D., 
Consulting Physician. 


Monday and Thursday 


in Fever Cases 
10 to 20 Beats 
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windows into the church at a very early date 
Children’s Day was observed with profit and 
delight to all. Rev. Harvey C. Sawyer is supply- 
ing the work here. 


Peterboro.— Notwithstanding the heat and 
busy season, the church here is having quitea 
revival interest. The work which commenced 
last spring under the pastor, Rev. H. B. Copp, 
assisted by Laura J. Hayes and Jenny Hoy, 
continues, and 5 were baptized and 5 received 
on probation, July 7. Two were received into 
full connection in the church. While these 
helpers are gone, the interest seems to increase. 
Mr. Copp has held meetings in schoolhouses 
and private dwellings, and finds it pays. More 
of this kind of work would help many of our 
little churches. 


Contovcook. — Rev. J. G. Cairns and wife are 
rejoicing over the advent of a son, Thomas 
Dorion Cairns, born July 4. A delightful spirit 
of barmony prevails in this society. The 
finances are in the best condition for years. 
Reports show a large increase over last year, 
especially in the junior department of the 
Sunday-school. A chorus choir of twenty 
voices has been organized recently, which adds 
very much to the attractiveness of the Sunday 
evening services. 


Canaan Street.— Rev. W. T. Carter, pastor, 
was kindly remembered on the anniversary of 
his birth, July 9, in the gift of a fine gold watch 
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by his parishioners. A large number were 
present and a fine collation was served. All 
enjoyed the occasion. This pastor was recently 
favored with a $30 wedding fee. Cc, 





MAINE CONFERENCE. 


Portland District 


South Portland, Elm Street.—The people of 
this charge are rallying to the support of their 
pastor, Rev. J. H. Roberts. Subscriptions for 
the current year are generous. Congregations 
are large. The Sunday-school has reached the 
highest average attendance of the present pas- 
torate. There is now a‘'cradle-roll”’ of pearly 
thirty names. The pastor expects to move to 
this part of the charge in September. 


Bowery Beach.—There wasa large congrega- 
tion of young people on the Sabbath evening of 
the presiding elder’s visit. The membership 
is small and the workers few. The faitbful 
pastor and his wife are yet hoping for a revival 
that will change the conditions. E. O. T. 


Augusta District 


Skowhegan. — Rev. Daniel Onstott and family 
were royally received, and although only a little 
more than two months have passed since their 
coming, yet they have won a large place in the 
hearts of the people. There is a marked change 
for the better in the atmosphere; discourage- 
ment has given place to a more hopeful fee!ing. 
Expressions of love and good-will are heard on 
every side. The outlook for spiritual and finan- 
cial increase is far better than was expected, 
The congregations are large, and growing larger. 
The interest in the new preacher, church work, 
and church support is increAsing. Instead of 
cutting down, as was talked of last year, at the 
first quarterly conference it was voted unan- 
imously to raise the preacher’s salary to $1,000 
and rent, making it fully $1,200, and it was done 
cheerfully. The pastor has a class in Sunday- 
school of eighteen young men, some of them 
college students, all deeply interested in the 
study of the Word. The pastor and his wife 
have made 185 calls, and purpose to continue 
this work, much to the delight of tre people. 
The ladies have put into the parsonage one new 
chamber set and one bed spring and mattress, 
all of which are first-class, and three new car- 
pets; and the Junior League has provided an 
$l8 refrigerator. The church has made the 
pastor and family very comfortable. The year 
opens auspiciously. The subscriptions mark 
an increase of nearly $300 more tban for years 
past. Class-meeting is a feature of strength and 
help. The pastor believes in this means of 
grace, and leads it weekly. It was the writer’s 
privilege to attend one of these meetings re- 
cently, when about forty-five were present, and 
this is a weekly occurrence. The Epworth 
League is a very enthusiastic body of young 
men and women, who are lifting in a Christian- 
like way to make the wheel go. The same is 
true of the Juniors. Mr. Onstott not only takes 
care of all his church work, but goes out on 
Sunday afternoons to preach for another de- 
nomination. At Hast Madison there is a Con- 
gregational church without a pastor, and after 
listening to him a committee waited upon him 
with an invitation to preachforthem. After 
due consideration of the matter he concluded 
to do so,and for several weexs past has sup- 
plied their pul pit to their entire satisfaction, for 
which he receives asmall compensation. Small 
gifts are thankfully received, and larger ones 
in proportion. Mr. Onstott and his family are 
gladly received among us; we welcome him to 
our Conference and work, and say to him that 
he can find plenty to do, which, we trust, will 
free him from the thought that he will have to 
rust out in the old Pine Tree State. No preacher 
is allowed to do that. Here isthe field for ag- 
gressive work. On Children’s Day $14 was 
raised. Good! 


Madison. — Here is another band of workers. 
Good things come to this church, for they be- 
lieve the Lord helps those who help themselves. 
Rev. S. E. Leech is in labors abundant, and has 
been ever since coming to this charge two years 
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ago last spring. He has led in building a par. 
sonage and a church, and is still leading souls 
to Christ. Here is to be found an excellent 
Sunday-school numbering 160, with a Home 
Department of 30. The church is divided into 
two classes, which meet weekly. Two faithful 
class-leaders attend to their duties. This pastor 
is another who believes in the class-meeting. 
Wisb we had more of the same kind! Any who 
think the class-meeting is athing of the past 
would do weil to visit some of the churches on 
Augusta District,and they would be convinced 
that this kind of service is still in existence. 
The pastor since Conference has taken 16 on 
probation, and more are to follow soon. Pastor 
and people are agreed that continued revival is 
the privilege of the church. The pastor is paid 
to date, and all the interests of the church are 
well cared for. 


North Anson and Embden. — No people more 
gladly received their pastor and wife for a sec- 
ond year. Rev. H. L. Ryder is doing a grand 
work. Nothing but good things are heard con- 
cerning the pastor. And well it might be so, 
for no duty is left untouched, and no family is 
neglected. He devotes his time to work upon 
his fleld of labor. Heis a good pastor, and the 
people appreciate it. He says he cannot find 
timeto takea vacation. Between college stud- 
ies, church work,and Conference studies, Mr. 
Ryder divides his time, and he utilizes it all to 
good advantage. His sermons ure well thought 
out and carefully prepared, hence the people 
are taught and helped every Sunday. There 
are two Sunday-schools on the charge, both well 
sustained. The pastor has gathered a class of 
young men, who are much interested in the 
teacher and the study ofthe Word. Congrega- 
tions are larger than last year, both day and 
evening. Only a handful comparatively, but 
loyal, hopeful, willing workers. They are very 
thoughtful of the needs of the pastorand fam- 
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ily. Finances are well up to date, and circum- 
Stances point to a good year. 


Special. — Brethren, please take notice and 
govern yourselves accordingly! The camp- 
meeting at East Livermore begins Aug. 19, and 
will be conducted by Rev. B. C. Wentworth, of 
Berwick; at North Anson, Aug. 26, conducted 
by Rev. E. S. J. McAllister, of Portland; at 
Strong, Aug. 19, conducted by the presiding 
elder of Augusta District. These are all impor- 
tant meetings, and should be well supported. 
We trust the preachers will keep the people 
posted as to dates and encourage them toattend. 
The best encouragement you can give your 
congregations is to say to them that you will 
attend yourselves. Say to them, *“ Let us go to 
cam p-meeting.”’ C. A. S. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Providence District 


Attleboro.—The first Sunday in June was a 
‘‘red-letter’’ day with this church. In the pres- 
ence of a congregation completely filling the 
edifice, the pastor, Rev. Thomas Tyrie, baptized 
ten persons and received thirty into full mem- 
bership. Then followed the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, when over two hundred bowed 
at the altar and received the emblems of the 
Saviour’s body and blood. It was a profoundly 
impressive service. The parsonage has been 
undergoing repairs, and never was more attract- 
ive as a preacher's home than now. The double 
parlors have been painted and papered and one 
of the best Brussels carpets laid. The ball, 
Stairway and dining-room have been done the 
same. The Junior Epworth League furnished 
the parlor with lacecurtains. The whole was in 
charge of the Ladies’ Aid Society, through 
whose energy and industry the parsonage was 
originally built. The pastor and his wife have 
learned to love this people for their thougbtful 
kindness and generous gifts during their recent 
Ulness. Pastor Tyrie is riding a $75, cushioned- 
frame, chainless Pierce wheel, the gift of the 
brethren of the church. 


Warren. — Rev. N. B. Cook, the pastor, has 
entered upon another year of success with this 
church. The Ladies’ Societies of the church 
recently held a rummage sale which netted 
about $250, and which will be used in new 
furnishings for the church and Sunday-schbhool. 
May 26, tbe R. F. Tobin Post, G. A. R., the 
Warren Artillery,and the Warren Veterans’ 
Association attended a memorial service, and 
the pastor preached on “God’s Nation and 
People.’ During the month of May, 4 members 
of this church died. The school board have 
organized for the yearand elected Rev. N. B. 
Cook chairman. Washington Lodge, A. F. & 
A. M., Warren, St. Albans Lodge, No. & 
Bristol, and St. Andrew’s Lodge, No. 38, River- 
side, observed the feast of St. John the Baptist 
by attending divine service in this church, Sun- 
day evening, June 23. Rev. N. B. Cook preached 
on, “ Why the Pillars of Hiram were Crowned 
with Lily Work.” A special musical program 
was rendered. Children’s Day was observed 
with a sermon in the morning by the pdstor on 
“Methodist Literature” and a concert in the 
evening. On Friday evening, June 21, Rev. M. 
C. B. Mason, D. D., corresponding secretary of 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society, delivered an address in this church 
before several hundred people on the Negro 
problem. A concert was given in connection 
by the Claflin University Jubilee Singers. A 
collection of $39.50 was taken to aid the work. 


Pawtucket, Thomson Church. — Before snow 
falls the improvements suggested by the new 
pastor, Rev. William Kirkby, will be completed 
and paid for. It is early yet to say where the 
bounds in the matter will be placed, but it can 
be asserted that only limitation of funds will 
prevent a most thorough renovation and refur- 
nishing of the edifice, which is in a deplorable 
condition, the official members and pastor 
think. Another thing can be asserted, namely, 
no debt will remain to mar the enjoyment when 
the good work is accomplished. Tw this end the 
pastor has been assiduously planning and 
canvassing for funds. The magnificent mid- 
summer lecture on Some Achievements of the 
Nineteenth Century,” which Bishop Malilalieu 
gave, and for which 600 tickets (net proceeds $142) 
were sold, has given an impetus to the work. 
And, by the way, that lecture was a benefit to 
higher Methodism in its elevating influence, 
and people of other denominations wanted the 
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Bishop to come again inthe near future. They 
could not have been more enthusiastic had he 
been of their own denominations. Then, too, 
another helper, Mayor Dean, of Malden, has 
been of great service in inspiring the subscrip- 
tion list with an early and generous contribu- 
tion. He is one of the trustees of the Maiden 
Methodist Episcopal Church, where his church 
home has been fora quarter of a century. He 
has aided more than one hundred churches to 
build, renovate, or to liquidate debts. Mr. 
Kirkby has put a great amount of work into all 
the effort, and all for the sake of the church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. His powers of endur- 
ance during the hot weather are taxed to the ut- 
most, but he seems good for all that comes. In 
conclusion, it may be said that the funds are al- 
most all pledged. 


Pawtucket First Church.—A_ recognition 
service in bonor of the late Dr Henry D. Coggs- 
well, of San Francisco, who recently added toa 
former benefaction to this church by leaving 
$1,000 in his will recently probated, was held in 
the Sunday-school on July 7. Superintend- 
ent Emeritus A. J. Nickerson presided. In an 
excellent paper read by Mrs. Sumner Fifield 
many interesting facts were given concerning 
his successful business and professional career, 
but special emphasis was given to his philan- 
thropies, which have included the endowment 
of chairs of learning and founding schools and 
the gift of a large number of drinking foun- 
tains to many cities in which he felt an interest. 
Resolutions of appreciation and esteem were 
read by Mr. C. C. Burnham, anda brief speech, 
reminiscential in character, was made by Mr. 
Nickerson. The pastor, Rev. U. A. Stenhouse, 
in the closing words of this. very interesting 
service, dwelt upon the integrity of this 
millionaire, who built up a fortune in which 
no man had been wronged to secure his 
wealth, and also upon his high regard and devo- 
tion to his wife, to whom he attributed his suc- 
cess. Dr.Coggswell was superintendent of this 
school in the forties. An oil portrait of him 
occupies a conspicuous place on the walls of 
the church parlors. KARL. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Boston, People’s Temple.—At the July com- 
munion Rev. L. H. Dorchester received 8 into 
church membership, 5 on probation, 2 on pro- 
fession of faith, and 1 by letter. Rev. Frederick 
L. Flinchbaugh, the new assistant, is just begin- 
ning his services with this church, and is very 
favorably received. He will preach his first 
sermon at the Temple, July 21, and will bave 
full charge during the two months of the pas- 
tor’s absence in Europe. Mr. and Mrs. Flinch- 
baugh will have their quarters at the par- 
sonage. 


Sterling Junction Camp-meeting. — About 
thirty preachers, including Presiding Elders 
Mansfield and Perrin, gathered on the camp- 
ground on Thursday, July 11, for consultation 
and prayer. Topics in the interest of the best 
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possible camp-meeting were discussed, such as 
the music, the preaching, the after-meeting, 
tent meetings, children’s meetings, how to 
reach the unconverted, personal habits during 
the meeting, prospects of a successful meeting. 
Song and earnest prayers brought blessing. 
President Kinney of the Association provided 
an excellent dinner. The meeting was pro- 
phetic, and the brethren are looking for a glo- 
rious camp-meeting. Presiding Elder. Perrin, 
of Koston District, will have charge. Rev. Leo 
A. Nies will conduct the music. The meeting is 
placed at the end of the vacation period, that it 
may initiate an aggressive fall campaign in all 
the churches. It begins Aug. 26, and closes 
Aug. 31. 


West Roxbury. — The pastor, Rev. J. F. Chase, 
returned with his bride from his wedding jour- 
ney, July 6. The ladies of the parish had put the 
parsonage in “apple-pie order,’’ and prepared a 
nice dinner, which was in readiness on their 
arrival. The ladies stayed just long enough to 
seat them at the table, and then withdrew. On 
Tuesday evening, July 9, a largely-attended 
reception was given Rev. and Mrs. Chase, in the 
chapel. Dr. D. Dorchester made the address of 
welcome, and was followed by the Congrega- 
tional minister and by Rev. A. L. Squier, a for- 
mer pastor. A gold watch was presented to Mr. 
Chase, also a desk and revolving bookcase, 
The occasion was one of great interest. Ww. 





Worcester and Vicinity 


Preachers’ Meeting. — The 10th of June the 
preachers of Worcester and Vicinity were hos- 
pitably entertained at Shrewsbury, where Rev. 
George O. Crosby and his people were the hosts. 
There were four papers provided, and a most 
enjoyable meeting was the result: “An Ideal 
Social Life Impossible without the Gospel,’ 
Rev. A. R. Nichols; ‘ Christian Beneficence,” 
Rev. Dr. James Mudge; “ Church Finance,” 
Rev. J. W. Fulton ; report of the “* Chicago Con- 
vention for the Promotion of Christian Holi- 
ness,’ Rev. Perry H. Murdick. 


Social Union. — At the Social Union, which 
met at Trinity for the June meeting, supper 
was served by Yeaw, after which the meeting 
took the form of a welcome to the following 
brethren, who spoke in reply to Dr. King’s ad- 
dress on the following themes: Dr. James 
Mudge, “ New England Methodism ;”’ Rev. J.W. 
Fulton, “ The Struggle of a Small Church;” 
Rev. H. W. Hook, “The Country Church;”’ 
Rev. B. L. Jennings, “The Supply Appoint- 
ment;” Rev. L. J. Birney, “ The First Pastorate 
of a Mission Chureh;” Rev. A. R. Nichols, 
“ Our Greatest Problem as Methodists.’ There 
were about ninety people present, and the 
gathering was presided over by President S. 8S. 
Russell. 


Park Ave. is forging ahead on many sides 
and is feeling the thrill of newlife. A lawn 
party under the auspices of the Epworth League 
called out a large attendance and a generous 
patronage. The evening services on Sunday 
have been taken into the audience-room. On 
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July 7, 17 were received on probation and 3 by 
jetter. 

Trinity received a class of 18 from probation 
on the 7th, and 5 new members by letter. The 
Men’s Union has been reorganized on a more 
liberal basis. The new president is Dr. A. E. 
Cross. With a membership fee of $4 instead of 
twenty-five cents, the club will have more re- 
sources and can do a greater work. H. H. P. 





Springfield District 


Athol. —1n the sudden and unexpected death 
of its pastor, Rev. C. A. Shatto, this society sus- 
tains a great loss. Mr. Shatto was making for 
himself a reputation as a preacher of more 
than ordinary ability, and the citizens of Atbol 
were already recognizing his pulpit power. 
Mr. W. S. Ward, a prominent member of the 


| 


| 
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The pastor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Wriston, are spending the month of July with 
their friends in Colorado, where he took his 
college course,and where, for a few years, he 
entered heartily into the work of the ministry. 


Belchertown. — This society is suffering some- | 


what by removals, yet the people are hopeful, 
and have full confidence in the able leadership 


| of their pastor, Rev. J. M. Gage. 


| constipation. 


| 
society, will supply the pulpit during July. | 


Meanwhile arrangements are being completed 
for the appointment to the charge of a member 


of this Conference for whom the society has | 


made request. Mr. L. S. Starrett, a prominent 
and successful manufacturer of the town, has 
made the society a gift of a fine pipe organ, and 
the trustees are having a recess built for its 
reception, “ 


Charlemont Circuit.— Rev. A. B. Tyler is 
doing faithful work on this circuit, and is re- 
ceiving the co-operation of his people. The 
renaissance of Methodism here during the last 
pastorate promises to continue during the pres- 
ent one, and is a prophecy of what may be ac- 
com plished in other places. 


Conway.— Rey. E. V. Hinebliffe is having a 
very pleasant pastorate, and the people are en- 
thusiastic in their appreciation of him and his 
family. 


Easthampton.—The second year of the pas- 
torate of Rev. W. 1. Shattucx opens with great- 
er promise than the first. The society enjoys 
frequent aceessions, and the people manifest 
deep interest in the ministry of the Word. 

Enjsield. — This society is enjoying a season 
of prosperity. Finances are in good condition, 
the society is growing in numbers, and the 
meetings are well sustained. The pastor and 
his wite, Rev. and Mrs. W.T. Hale, are highly 
esteemed by the people. 


Florence. —The presiding elder reports that 
the mutual interest of pastor and people which 
has characterized this pastorate is fully sus- 
tained in this the sixth year of their united 
effort, and that the future is promising. 


Ludlow Center.—The pastor, Rev. E. B. 
Marshall, has begun the work of this charge 
enthusiastically. Good congregations greet 
him from Sabbath to Sabbath, and the appoint- 
ment is pleasing to both pastor and people. 


Monson. — The work of this charge is progress- 
ing finely under the leadership of Rev. A. W. L. 
Nelson. It is stated on good authority that the 
people are very much pleased with the condi- 
tion and promise of the work. 


Northampiton.—The pastorate of Rev. C. E. 
Holmes is characterized by strength and ag- 
gressiveness, and the people are rallying to his 
support. The future is full of promise. 


Shelburne Falls. — The pastor, Rev. H.S. Dow, 
is pursuing his work enthusiastically. The 
benevolent collections of last year were con- 
siderably in excess of those of former years. 


Wales. — The exterior of the church has been 
repainted and the interior renovated at a con- 
siderable outlay of money. Rev. C. A. Pickett 
is doing good work. 


Westyield. —The tide in the affairs of men that 
*‘ leads on to fortune’’ was “‘ taken at the flood”’ 
by this society when, led by a strong committee, 
they raised $20,000 toward the debt resting upon 
this property. The balance of the indebtedness 
can be funded and paid from the proceeds of 
their rentable property. 


Holyoke, Appleton St.— The results of the re- 
vival of last winter, under the direction of 
Messrs. Potter and Bilborn, are still manifest. 
On Sunday, July 7, 8 persons were received into 
full connection in addition to 44 that received 
the right hand of fellowship one month ago. 
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| Fryeburg Summer School of Theology, 


| Yarmouth Camp-meeting, Aug. 5-12 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting begins Aug. 5 | 
New Haven Camp-meeting, Aug. 2-12 
Morrisville Cam p-meeting, Aug, 12«19 
Richmond Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-26 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp- meeting, Aug, 18-25 
Holiness Camp-meeting at Hedding, Aug. 19-24 | 
Weirs Cam p-meeting, Aug. 19-24 | 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-24 | 
Claremont Cam p-meeting, Aug. 19-25 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Dover Dist. Cam p-meeting at Hedding, Aug. 26-31 
Sterling Camp-meetiug, » Aug. 26-31 





East Longmeadow. —The pastor, Rev. W. T. 
Miller, is, as ever, faithful in service, ana is 
greeted by good congregations. F. M. E. 





Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
All druggists. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 





July 30-Aug. 12 
Piscataquis Valley Camp-meeting at Foxcroft, Aug. 5-12 


Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 26-Sept. 2 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug, 26-Sept, 2 
Lewiston Dist. Camp-meeting at Empire Grove, 

E. Poland, Me., Aug. 26-Sept. 2 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 2-6 





SPECIAL NOTICE. — Any minister in the 
New England Conference who would like to be 
transferred to a good city church, with a par- 
sonage, in the Minnesota Conference, salary 
$1,200 and house, to allow the present pastor to 
come East on account of his health, is requested 
to address T. W. B., Z1Ion’s HERALD office. 
The exchange is desired as soon as possible. 





For Over Fifty. Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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Marriages 





MUDGETT — WOOD — At Cumberland, Me., June 28, 
by Rev. E. W. Kennison, Wm. H. Mudgett, of Tilton, 
N. H., and Alice M, Wood, of Portland. 


SKILLINS — STARK — At Cumberland, Me., June 29, 
by Rev. E. W. Kennison, Howard C. Skillins and 
Agnes E, Stark, both of Cumberland. 


QUIGLEY — CHASE — At Cumberland, Me., July 4, 
by Rev. E. W. Kennison, Joseph C. Quigley and Ma- 
tilda Chase, both of Portland, 


CAPPERE — CORDW ELL — In Windsor, Me., June 27, 
at the Methodist Episcopal parsonage, by Rev. C. W. 
Lowell, Charles E, Cappere and Etta Cordwell, both of 
Windsor. 


HASKELL — CURTIS — In Springfield, Me., June 30, 
by Rev. Geo. J. Palmer, Elwell Haskell, of Lagrange, 
Me., and Olive A, Curtis, of Springfield, 


MORRILL — MORRILL — At Bethel, Me., May 9, by 
Rev. O. 8. Pillsbury, George D. Morrill and Cora A, 
Morrill, both of Bethel. 


HAYNES — MORGAN — At Bethel, Me., May 30, by 
Rev. O. 8, Pillsbury, Samuel A. Haynes and Bertha F. 
Morgan, of Bethel. 


RICHARDSON — CUMMINGS — At Bethel. Me., June 
12, by Rev. O.8. Pillsbury, George N. Richardson, of 
Gilead, and Minnie A. Cummings, of Bethel. 


HODSDON — TAYLOR — At Bethel, Me. June 30, b 
Rev, O. 8, Pillsbury, Victor F. Hodsdon and Etta £, 
Taylor, of Mexico. 


MASON — WESTLEIGH — At Bethel, Me., July 3, by 
Rev. O: 8, Pillsbury, Edward B. Mason, of Albany, 
and Marjorie M. Westieigh, of Mason. 
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| EAST MAINE CONFERENCE MINUTES— 
CORRECTION — Page 47, under “ Disciplinary 
Questions,” “10. What members have com- 

| pleted the Conference course of study? 

and ordained elder previously.” 
place of ‘“None,’ the name, 
laskell, should appear. 


Elected 
Here, in 
Horace B. 





For Impaired Vitality 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoonful in half a glass of water, 
when exhausted, depressed or weary from over- 
work, worry or insomnia, nourishes, strength- 
ens and imparts new life and vigor. 








~ LASELL SEMINARY 


Auburndale, Mass. 
GYMNASIUM STATISTICS. 
Number of pupils incapacitated for gymnas- 
tic work during the school year, 3. 


Number of pupils in the gymnasium during 
the school year, 141 


Average Sept. 1900, May, 1901, 
Weight 119.18 Ibs, 124,92 Ibs, 
| Height 5 ft. 4.54 in, » ft. 4.78 in, 
Lung Capacity 149.53 cu. in, 162.19 cu. In. 
Strength of Back 87.35 kilos 120.75 kilos 
Strength of Chest 27.4 kilos 31.96 kilos 
Strength of r, fore arm 23.53 kilos 25.61 kilos 





Strength of 1, fore arm 19.62 kilos 22.2 kilos 
Strongest pupil (May, 1901) 
Age 18 years 
Weight 127', Iba. 
| Lung Capacity 230 cu. in 
strength of Back 160 kilos 
Strength of Chest 38 kilos 
| Strength of r. fore arm 33 Kilos 
Strength of 1. fore arm 30 kilos 
| Height 5 ft. 7.6 In, 
| 
FOR SALE 
5% GAS BONDS 
OF THE 


Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Gas & Lighting Co. 


I offer (subject to prior sale) sixty-five $1,000 Gas 
bondsas above. Price 81,000 per bond, 
Circular sent on applicatian, 


CHARLES C. ADSIT, rasaie st., Chicago 


WANTED — By a refined, neat, capable wom- 
an, Situation as housekeeper in family or 
school. Address, M., Care of ZION’S HERALD. 











THE SECRET OF VICTORY 


Send me the names of ten or more ear- 
nest Christians, mentioning this special 
offer, and I will send you, tree, a booklet, 
* Pentecostal Messengers,’”’ or ‘* Godbey’s 
Commentary on Thessalonians,” which ex- 
plains this subject. Address M. W. KNaApp, 
office ot God’s Revivalist, CINCINNATI, O. 








Vernon B. Swett, 


AGENT FOR 
Lite, Annuity, Fire, Accident and Health 


INSURANCE 


119 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON 


Room 2, 





DR. STRONG’S 
The Saratoga Springs Sanitarium 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health, rest or recreation. The appoint 
ments of a first-class hotel. Elevator, suites 
with bath. Electricity, massage, Turkish Rus- 
sian, Sulphur, Hydro-Electric, Nauheim, Min- 
eral, and other baths. Sprague’s Hot-air treat- 
ment for rheumatism. Sun parlor and prom- 
enude on the roof. Saratoga waters. Golf, 
Croquet, and Lawn Tennis. Llilustrated booklet 
free. 














ORCHARD BEACH CAMP-MEETING ASSO- 
CIATION (Methodist Episcopal) will hold a ten 
days’ Pentecostal Conference, July 19-29, Dr. 
L. B. Bates, leader. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. — The free transporta- 
tion of supplies for the fire sufferers in Florida 
closed on July 1 by both express and freight 
agents. All barrels and boxes since then have 
been subject tocollection, and should be prepaid 
by the senders. Our friends will help us by 
keeping this in mind. H. E. EMERSON, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





Internal, External or ltching 
Piles the Germ Pile Cure fails 
tocure, Instantand permanent relief, Write at once, 
Germ Co., 215 E. 3d St., Cincinnati, ©. 


TRIAL TREATMENT FREE. 
Pp | LES We will forfeit @50 for any case of 














Cough Syrup. 
in time. Sold b Uge 
CONSUMPTION 
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OBITUARIES 


Eyes lit with tenderest love they turn upon us 
ere they leave us; 

Those heavenly smiles with gladness thrill us 
even while they grieve us. 

With yearning gaze we mark their flight, until, 
beyond death’s stream, 

A glimpse of shining, white-robed ones we 
catch —or do we dream ? 

Their welcoming voices float to us, still telling 
that sweet story 

Of Christ our Lord’s redeeming love—as the 
saints go home to glory. 


Their crowns with costly gems are set, 
shining as the sun, 

And —— of victory they bear, such conflicts 

ave they won. 

With weary, aching feet they oft the martyr 
path have trod, — 

And now they learn ‘“‘ bow beautiful it is to be 
with God.” 

There they unite to swell the strains that tell 
the precious story 

Of Christ our Lord's redeeming love —as the 
saints go home to glory. 


— Meta KE. B. Thorne. 


fair 





Morgan. — Mrs. Gusta Morgan, wife of Rev. F. 
H. Morgan, of Singapore, Malaysia, was born in 
Lubec, Me., March 26, 1860, and died in Lawrence, 
Mass., June 4, 1901. 

At an early age her mother died. A few years 
later, ina watch-meeting in Lewiston, Me., she 
was converted to God and joined the Park St. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, having as pastors 
Revs. H. W. Bolton and Roscoe L. Greene. In 
1878 she went to Lawrence, Mass., and connected 
herself with the Garden St. Church. Here she 
married Fred H. Morgan. Her husband hear- 
ing a call to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
it was not in her heart to oppose the call of 
God, though she naturally shrank from the 
responsibilities which this holy calling imposed 
upon a minister’s wife. In 1888 she went with 
her husband to his first charge, Seabrook, N. H., 
under the appointment of Rev. U. U. Dunning, 
then presiding elder of Dover District, New 
Hampshire Conference. After some years in 
the pastorate in New Hampshire and Maine, 
her husband heard another call from God, this 
time to enter the foreign field. Again he found 
in his consecrated wife most hearty sympathy, 
and in 1895, under the appointment of Bishop 
Thoburn, Mr. Morgan left home and friends 
with his wife for Singapore, Malaysia. For six 
years Mrs. Morgan told the Malays, by life and 
lip, the story of Jesus and His love, and in the 
day of the Lord Jesus many a poor soul from 
the leper settlement will rise up to call her 
blessed. In the fall of 1900 Mrs. Morgan re- 
turned to the home-land with what proved to be 
a fatal disease upon her. She hoped, however, 
that the surroundings and air of her native 
New England might bring to her lengthened 
life, and for a time she seemed to recuperate 
and made some very effective addresses before 
interested audiences in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. Her last public work was at 
Lowell, where she spoke on the great theme of 
Christian missions that filled her heart. Re- 
turning to her home in Lawrence by electric 
car, she took a chill which sealed her doom. 

For seventeen weeks she suffered, hoping that 
it might be the Master’s will that she should 

resume her work. But ere long gradually it be- 
gan to dawn upon her that her work was done. 
Loving hands soothed her paip and ministered 
unto her as she patiently waited for the Master’s 
Summons. When all hope uf her recovery nad 
been abandoned, her keen eyes noticed the grief 
in the face of her husband, and calling him to 
her side, she asked, ** Do you think 1 am going 
to get well?” “I hope you will be spared,” he 
replied, shrinking from the reality. “ But do 
you think I am going to?” she persisted. “I 
want to know the truth,” she said. With bro- 
ken voice and throbbing heart her husband told 
her that her physicians had given up hope, and 


HY DROCELE 


AND RUPTURE 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain, by a 
we physician of 30 years’ experience. or 
FULL information send 10 cents for sealed book 
CF envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele and 
cocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, loca- 
tion, and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his book as 
above. The doctor also successfully treats 
ehronic diseases. No charge for professional in- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of this per. 
Address H LORD, lock box 2315 Boston, Mass. 








4IUN’S HERALD 


that she would soon be at home in heaven. 
Then with with a far-away look for » moment 
she softly said, “ Well, the dear Lord knows 
best. If He wants me to get well, I sball; but 
if my work is done, He knows what is best, and 
we can trust Him, can’t we, dear?” Again she 
said: “I would like to stay with you and the 
children, if it were the Lord’s will, but we can 
trust Him, can’t we?” In the delirium born of 
weakness she imagined herself in her mission- 
field. She would talk and sing in Malay, and 
then exclaim: “Oh, | am so tired! It is too 
bad that there is so much to do, | must go to see 
the voor leper women.’ Then she would talk 
lovingly to them of Jesus, and sing to them 
favorite hymns, till she was utteriy exbausted. 
To a friend she said: “It is hard work, but It 
pays. It is a grand work.”’ As the last hours 
drew nigh and the poor tired soul hovered be- 
tween two worlds, her husband said, “ Darling, 
you are going to heaven soon — do you know?”’ 
‘* Yes,”’ she replied, “going te be with Jesus.” 
A portion of the 23d Psalm was repeated by her 
husband, closing with, “Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me,’’ and he said: “Is it true, 
dear?’ and the poor, tired tongue, fast stiffen- 
ing in death, said, ‘“ Yes.’’ Then she “fell on 
sleep,’”’ and soon joined the martyr host. Her 
patience and holy trust were an inspiration to 
those who watched by her bedside. When 
racked with pain a passage of Scripture fitly 
chosen would cause her face to shine with 
heavenly light, and she would say, “ That helps 
me to bear it.’””’ Thus passed away this saintly 
soul. 

The funeral services were in charge of Rev. Dr. 
Charlies Parkhurst, assisted by Rev. C. U. Dun- 
ning, Rev. James Cairns, and Rev. F.C. Rogers. 
Thus ends a life abounding in benedictions. 
Everywhere she cast rays of sunshine. Oh, she 
was so much to her husband, who says, “ All I 
am I owe to her.” 

Mrs. Morgan leaves behind her, to mourn her 
absence, besides her husband, four children, the 
youngest eight years old, two sisters and a 
brother. May the compassionate Christ abide 
with them all! 

Cc. U. DUNNING. 

Ashley.—On May 26, 1901, Jeptha Ashley ceased 
to live this earth life. Length of days were 
indeed his. In one month he would have been 
90 years old. Almost all his generation had de- 
parted, while he tarried among a people many 
of whom were, by difference in age, compara- 
tive strangers. 

In 1837 Mr. Ashley was received into member- 
ship in the North Dighton Methodist Episcopal 
Church by Rev. John Bayley, and throughout 
these scores of years he remained a member of 
the same society. As long as his health permitted 
he was in his place in the public service, but 
for years he had been unable to attend church. 
However, his interest never declined, and news 
of Zion’s prosperity always afforded him the 
greatest pleasure. Quiet by nature, stalwart in 
principle, sure in character, his life will tell for 
ages. His love for God and the affairs of the 
kingdom grew as years came and went ; and 
with life and faith and work he served and 
honored his Master. 

The immediate family and many friends 
gathered to pay their last tribute of respect to 
his memory. Insorrow and yet with hope they 
laid his form away. He will rise again and 
with the righteous gather to the presence of 
God on high forever to abide with tie Lord. 

H. H. ©. 





Peirce.— Mary A. Peirce was born in Liver- 
pool, England, April 29, 1812, and died in South 
Bristol, Me., May 6, 1901. 

When she was three weeks old her father, 
James Webber, of Harpswell, Me., who had 
married Margaret Ellison, of England, being a 
mate on a United States vessel, and impelled 
by the war of 1812, crossed the broad Atlantic 
in the slow sailing craft of those days, bringing 
the mother and babe with him. They, fortu- 
nately, survived the painful ordeal, having con- 
sumed nearly three months in making the voy- 
age. Byes Ea = 

All but the first eight years have been passed 
in Bristol, Maine. In 1835 she married John 
Peirce, of Southport, and for nearly sixty years 
she has lived in the house where she died. She 
has survived her husband and her four sons 
and daughter, and has bad her declining years 
brightened by recollections of an industrious 
and devoted household. More than forty years 





ago she was left a widow by a shipwreck, losing 
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along her pathway her children at sea,on the 
battlefield, or by lingering sickness. For many 
years she has lived alone in her little home, in 
the grandeur of that solitude the aged some- 
times independently prefer. And yet she has 
gone on her way, sovereign and cheerful. By 
being frugal and thrifty she saved her money 
for Christ, joining that noble succession of 
widows whose mites have become mints of in- 
calculable blessing to the church. ZION's HER- 
ALD has been indispensable to her happiness 
for very many years. Next to God's apprecia- 
tion is the high esteem in which her neighbors 
held ber; for she was the Dorcas of the town, 
and the quiet music of her diligence and kind- 
ness was as sweet to angels as the hermit 
thrusb’s song one hears at eventide along the 
banks of her own Damariscotta. 

The fatality of tbe aged befell her, when in 
these last months she broke her hip, which 
misfortune confined her to her home until her 
dying hour. She loved this world intensely. 
Her gentle murmur at this chastening was an 
inferior note in her symphony of Christian 
triumph. One day, when in a soliloquy of 
feigned unworthiness for heaven, God took her 
from ber pain and infirmity to His home 


above. 
P GEORGE ALCOTT PHINNEY. 





Gray.— Amanda Melvina McLaughlin Gray 
was born in Belfast, Me., August 18, 1807, and 
died in East Boston, Mass., June 10, 1901. 

She came from old Methodist stock, her 
grandmother being one of the pioneers of 
Methodism in that section of the country. 
The present camp-ground at Northport, Me., is 
situated on land which was part of the farm 


A Good 
Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion 


This is almost an axiom,altbough usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 
lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the secrets for se- 
curing a clear complexion. But all these are 
simply superficial assistants. 











It is impossible to have a good complexion 
unless the digestive organs perform tbeir work 
properly. Unless the stomach by properly di- 
gesting the food taken into it furnishes an 
abundance of pure blood, a good complexion is 
im possible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are using 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 
amy cure any stomach trouble and they 

ave found out that perfect digestion means a 
perfect complexion and one that does not re- 
quire cosmetics and powders to enhance its 
beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny them- 
selves many articles of food solely in order to 
keep their complexion clear. When Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets are used no such dieting is 
nécessary. Take these tablets andeat all the 
good wholesome food you want and you need 
have no fear of indigestion nor the sallow, dull 
complexion which nine women out of ten have, 
solely because they are suffering from some 
form of indigestion. 

Bearin mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good bealth results from perfect diges- 
tion, and we have advanced the best argument 
to induce every man and woman to give this 
splendid remedy a trial. Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets can be found in drug stores, and cost 
but 50 cents per package. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach or 
bowels they will remove it and the resultant ef- 
fects are good digestion, good beaith,and a clear, 
bright complexion. 
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originally cleared and cultivated by her. Miss 
\icLaughlin came to Boston when about eight- 
een years of age, and immediately identified 
erself with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
she soon joined the Bromfield Street Church 
and retaiped her membership there untii she 
oined the Saratoga Street Church in East Bos- 
ton in the year 1847. 
She was married to Thomas 8S. Gray in the 
vear 18389. Her husband was a strong anti- 
slavery man as well as a straight Methodist, 
and their home was an open door for Method- 
st ministers. It was also one of the stations of 
the ‘underground railroad.” 
Sbe is survived by two daughters, 
vrandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 
C. A.C. 


three 


Perkins. — George W. Perkins was born in 
Penobscot, Me., Sept. 17, 1822, and died in Ells- 
worth, Me., April 20, 1901. 

Mr. Perkins was married to Emeline Tapley, 
April 11, 1850, with whom he lived more than 
fifty years, and who, with one daughter, Lillian, 
survives him. He was for over a balf century a 
worthy aid acceptable member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Elisworth, being pres- 
ent at the organization of the church. His 
house was a home for the itinerant of other 
days; he was the minister’s friend. The uni- 
versal testimony is, a good man is gone, One 


whose integrity was never questioned. Old and 
young both say: “Mr. Perkins was good.” Hi 
Christianity was of the practical kind in the 
every-day affairs of life. He impressed men 
with this fact. ‘* Godliness is profitable for all 
things.” 

He met death calmly, but heroically, and 
was not, for God took him. “The memory of 
the just is blessed.”’ 

J. P. SIMONTON, 





Besides benefiting the children, Mellin’s 
Food is a blessing to the tired mother. Its 
preparation adds nothing to her household 
cares. It does not have to be cooked, but is 
simply dissolved in milk and water. A 
few minutes night and morning prepares 
baby’s tood for twenty-four hours. 


Zion’s Herald 


Founded, 1823 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 
THE DATES onthe paper following the name 


ofthe subscriber shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCE. — Papers are continued un- 
til there is a specific order to stop. When no 
word is received it is supy-osed the subscrib- 
er desires the paper continued. 

SUBSCRIBERS writing on business sould give 
the name of the post-office to which the pa- 
per has been sent. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
or Registered Letter. Checks, if used, should 
be drawn on some bank in Boston, New 
York or Chicago. 

RECEIPT. If this is desired, send a stamp when 
remitting. 

FOR ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BEST MEDI- 
UMS that can be employed for NEw ENG: 
LAND. Itreaches weekly 17,500 families. Ad- 
vertising rates sent on application. 

Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters on business should be addressed 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. | 


Fall term will open Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 














ZION’S HERALD 


EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for next school year which 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1901. 


Anniversary Week 1901, June 14-19, 





For catalogue or information address 
Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on Special 
Topics every terin. Particular attention given to Sacred 
Oratory. Fall term begins third Thursday in Septem- 
ber. For information address the President, 


HENRY A. BUTTZ, MaApison, N. J. 








Thirteenth Year of the 
GORDON BIBLE AND MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


BOSTON - - - MASS. 


Rev. Emory W. Hunt, D. D. 
President. 
Rev. JOHN A. MCELWAIN, 


Superintendent, Clarendon 
St. Baptist Church. 
Mrs. A. J. GORDON, 


Secretary, 182 West Brook- 
line Street. 

This school] provides a course of training for 
young men and women who desire a thorough 
knowledge of God’s Word for greater usefulness 
in His service at home and abroad. 
EVANGELICAL, . 

INTER-DENOMINATIONAL, 
SPIRITUAL, 
PRACTICAL 
Tuition free. 

School opens Wednesday, Oct. 9, L901. 

Send for prospectus to Superintendent or 
Secretary. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip gymna 
sium and swimming pool under careful hygienic super 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to tht 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments ip 
Boston, and tw historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa 


per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
Metropolitan wey 7 oe 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY of every kind. 1 21 


structors, 1350 Stuaents from 92 Universities, 
Foreign countries and from $5 American “tates and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY rrce‘rooms ana free tut 
Heston, ‘Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston. Nearly two wis 
hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 120°" .pecini®® sarnanes, 
the Courts. ‘fourkendseraee SUHOOL OF LAW 
dents last year. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, 8. C, 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY wo haccrests ett 
cramaten, Pxcmcen- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
facilities. Opens Oct. 3. Acdreas Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 29% Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY in attendance. Elective 
courses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 19. address Dean. 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 

Philosophical and litera- 


BOSTONIUNIVERSITY ry courses, leading to the 
gggrees of Ae Mand GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. Opens Sept. 19. Address Dean, b. P- 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 
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Methodist Book  Coneern 


New England Depository 


The Best Music Books 


FOR 


The Sunday School, 
The Praise Meeting, 
The Convention, 
The Epworth League. 








Epworth Hymnal No. 3 
Edited by J. M. BLACK. 

241 Hymns and Tunes. Opening and Respon- 
sive Services. Psalms for responsive reading, 
etc. 

Crown 8v0, clo. 216 pp. single copy 30c. per 100,"$25. 

Songs of the Century 

Edited by ELDERKIN, SWENEY, KIRKPATRICK, 
GILMAN and HARDIN, 

A successor to the Finest of the Wheat. 

224 pp. Bound in clo. single copy 30c., per 100, $25. 





The Chorus of Praise 
Edited by J. M. BLACK. 
The best book of the price ever issued. 
12m9, Boards, 126 pp., 20c., per 100, $15. 
The Gospel Hymnal 
Kdited by E. &. EXceELL 
12mo, clo. 240 pp., 30c. per 100, $25. 
Christian Hymns No. |! 
Edited by HALL, CHAPMAN and'WEEDEN. 
12mo, Boards, 223 pp. 30 cls. ; per 100, $.25. 


The Service of Praise 
Edited by HALL, MACK, MILEs. 
1z2mo. Boards, 208 pp., 30 cts. ; per 100, $25. 

Recitations, Song and Story 

For Primary and Intermediate Departments. 

Edited by STEVEN V. R. Ford. 
12mo ,160 pp, clo. 30 cts. ; per 100, $25. 

Junior Praises 

For Junior Societies and Special Occasions. 

Edited by J. M. BLACK. 

12mo, clo. 120 pp. per copy 20c. doz. $1.80 ; 100, $15. 





Samples of Music Books, or any of our pub- 
A ’ ~ 
lications sent to any address on 
approval. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 














EDUCATIONAL 
WABAN SCHOOL tors°*Scnooi tor “boys 


Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, MAss, 





New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall Term will open Sept. 10 1901. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. Au increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 


ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD), 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
President 
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JOHN H.Pray & Sons Cc... 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTER* 
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A VOICE FROM AFAR 
REV. W. T. WORTH. 
HAVE just received a letter from In- 
dia, which contains an appeal which 
seems. providential. It originates with 
one of our missionaries in Northwest 
India. If it can be made public, it may 
help solve one of the questions which is 
now burdening a missionary’s heart. It 
pleads for the introduction of industries 
into the work of the mission, so that the 
orphan children of those who have died 
by famine may be taught to do those 
things which will benefit both the coun- 
try and themselves. 

This special mission announces the need 
of three proficient master workmen—a 
tanner, qualified to produce leather of all 
grades; a shoemaker expert in all 
branches, and conversant with the man- 
agement of shoe machinery to be run by 
steam; a cabinet-maker, able to intelli- 
gently oversee the manufacture of fine 
furniture as well as lesser grades.. These 
men must be under thirty years of age 
and members of our church; or, if not, 
they must be willing to do their work 
under the direction of the mission. They 
must have fair education, be apt at the 
acquirement of language, and be heartily 
interested in the welfare of the orphans for 
whom these plans are undertaken. If 
they are married, their wives must have 
the same sympathy with the work, or 
they will prove an incumbrance instead 
of a help. 

This is a new venture, developed under 
the peculiar circumstances growing out of 
the famine, and is so new that the Board 
cannot appropriate funds for transporta- 
tion or salaries ; but the workers in this 
field believe that money for these objects 
will be forthcoming if friends at home 
ean know of the opening and the pros- 
pects, and if the lay workers can be found. 
So if any young men, qualified and ready, 
and any Christian people having means, 
shall read this announcement, and wish 
to consult competent authority about it, 
they can write to Rev. J. C. Laweon, 








Upholstery Dept. 


Good quality Muslin poguae 95 
Cc 


only, a pair 
50c 


850 pairs very fine Plain Mustin “Ta. 
tains, worth 75c. a pair, now 
Extra fiue figured Muslin Cur- 
tains, regular $1.00 ere spe- 
cial price only, a pair 69c 
Bobbinet Curtains 
$2.00 quality, marked . 


2.75 quality, as ante «om SSD 
3.25 quality, bd ee « « ae 
8.75 quality, ‘ 6 «' ¢ Bae 
500 quality, “ saleTe.-« 
Remnants of Fine Muslins, suitable 
for sash curtains, worth 12}ce. 
and 1§¢c. a yard. .. 
A LEADER IN HAMMOCKS 
$3.25 extra large size full colored 
Hammocks, with deep valance, 
pillow and steel spreader, only 
A manufacturer’s tagent’s line ot 
samples of Tapestry Brussels Car- 
pets, suitable for rugs for bath- 
room and kitchen, worth atleast 
$1.00, tor this sale only, each . 


5c 


1.98 


49c 
Gilchrist Co. 


Winter and Washington Streets. 





ZIONS HERALD 


American Methodist Episcopal mission- 
ary, Aligarh, Northwest India. 
The climate of that section is salubrious, 


and its social and financial advantages | 


are yearly increasing. Scores of young 


men from Great Britain are there engaged | 


in manufacturing enterprises; and the 
argument of the missionaries is, that if 
individuals can succeed, our great cburch, 
having this new door flung wide open, 


ought to put these young victims of the | 
awful famine in the way to success by | 
teaching them these remunerative trades. | 
They also say that in America there is an | 
, While in India there | 
is an excess of work. And when you add | 
to all this the Divine call to lift up and | 
bless the perishing —a call which continu- | 
ally grows more imperative —we have | 


excess of workmen 


the highest reason why these qualified 
lay workers should heed and study this new 
opening in that magnificent land. This 


call is most heartily endorsed by Rev. E. | 


B. Lavalette, who went to India two 


years ago in response to Bishop Thoburn’s | 


invitation, and who has been constantly 


engaged in this field doing very efficient | 


work. 


Auburndale, 1901, 


July, 


More Help Wanted 


UITE a number of friends have al- 
() ready contributed to aid the Jack- 
sonville sufferers. There is still very great 
need of additional contributions of money. 
Will those who have hearts to feel, send 
what they are able to give, to the under- 
signed ? 

BrisHop MALLALIEU. 
Auburndale, Mass. 





Work among the Colored People 
of the South 


T the auxiliary conference, held at 
the Bible House in October, 1900, 
among other resolutions adopted was one 
suggesting that the American Bible Soci- 
ety take up work among special popula- 
tions in the United States. The condition 
of the colored people of the South was at 
once brought to mind. A careful student 
ot economics and history, Professor W. E. 
Du Bois, of Atlanta University, tells us 
that a little southwest of Atlanta, in the 
land of the Cherokees, lies the geographical 
centre of the Negro problem —a problem 
which concerns not only the destiny of 
‘*the nine million men who are the dark 
legacy of slavery,’”’ but also of the ideals 
and lite of the Republic. Many agenvies 
are at work helpfully solving these prob- 
lems. We have in many of these States 
auxiliaries to the Bible Society that are in- 
terested in helping the colored people in 
their respective neighborhoods, but it has 
seemed to the Society that there is an op- 
portunity to awaken the interest of the 
colored people themselves to this problem 
ot reaching their tamilies with the Holy 
Scriptures. In the school and church lite 
of this people there are coming forward 
many who have the gift of leadership and 
who can perhaps better reach their own 
people than any other missionary workers. 
Tt certainly is in accordance with the divine 
plan of all the ages to send out missionary 
leaders trom the heart of the people who 
are to be reached and blessed. 
Rev. Mr. Wragg, who has just been ap- 
pointed to this interesting field, was born 
in Charleston, S. C., Oct. 14, 1855. He re- 
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Historic 
Ground 


Inspiration, beauty and 
health are combined in the 
‘4 location of Lasell Seminary. 
Within ten miles 
of Boston, and 
«, convenient to its 
ma. museums, lec- 
“ tures, andeliter- 
* aryinfluences, It 
aims to fit its stu- 
dents for a wo- 
man’s life and has 
every facility for 
accomplishing its 
purposes, while adding to the seta well 
being of its students. 


Lasell Seminary 
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Norumbega Tower. 


In addition to the usual courses unusual 
attention is given music, painting, religious 
culture, cooking and household economics, 
dress cutting, millinery—finding these latter 
conducive to the highest womanly culture. 
Places are now being taken for the year begin- 
ning September, 1900, For catalogue, address 


! C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 
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ceived his education at Avery Institute 
and Claflin University in South Carolina, 
and at the Gammon Theological Seminary 
in Atlanta, Ga. He has served churches in 
Savannah and in Griffin, Ga., and at his 
appointment to this new work was pastor 
ot the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Newnan, Ga. He was for years presiding 
elder of the Newnan District. He is an 
earnest Christian man, acquainted with 
bnsiness methods and having the high re- 
gard of all with whom he has been associ- 
ated. The pastors of Presbyterian and 
other churches where he has been sta- 
tioned, together with ex-Governor North- 
en, of Georgia, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Society, have commended him most 
highly as a man of energy, tact, and conse- 
cration. 

Rev. Mr. Wragg will have his headquar- 
ters at South Atlanta, Ga., in the middle ot 
the black population of America. The 
work of Mr. Wragg will be intimately con- 
nected with the gatherings of the churches 
ot the colored people and with their vari- 
ous educational institutions, and will in- 
clude a caretully developed system of 
colportage to reach the outlying and needi- 
est districts. 

We bespeak for this new agency of the 
American Bible Society the earnest prayers 
ot all Christian people, and we should be 
glad to receive special gifts trom those who 
are interested in this particular problem. 
— Bible Society Record. 





“Lincoln,” the alert and reliable Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Boston T'ran- 
script, called attention last week to the im- 
portant tact, as revealed by the census, that 
the Negro is numerically holding his own. 
Those who predicted that, because of essen- 
tial inferiority, he would, as a race, die out 
in unprotected contact with the vices of the 
white civilization, find no support in the 
returns ot 1900. The Negro is running 
along so closely with the white, whenever 
the figures have been tabulated, as to indi- 
cate that the colored brother, for better or 
for worse, has gained a firm foothold on 
this continent, and one from which he is 
not likely to be soon dislodged. 





If you feel too tired for work or pleasure, 
take Hood's Sarsaparilla —it cures that tired 
feeling. 





